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TELEPHONE LINES. . . putting 
her in instant two-way commu- 
nication with a larger world— 
broadening her interests and ex- 
tending her influence—render- 
ing more simple the important 
business of managing a house- 
hold. No item of home equip- 
ment contributes more to the 
security, the happiness and the 
efficiency of millions of women 
than the telephone. 

The telephone has helped to 
make the nationa neighborhood 


AMERICAN] fF ECE Peo ONE 


and keep you close to people and 
places. Quickly, and at small 
cost, you can talk with almost 
any one, anywhere...in the 
next block, the next county, a 
distant state, or ona ship at sea. 

There are times when being 
“in touch”’ is vital, urgent... 
a sound in the night, a whiff of 
smoke, a sudden illness. There 
are times when the mere con- 


venience of the telephone gives - 


it an important place among 
lifeisemecessittesr «552 tO ShOp 


Am aE) 
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from your home, to chat with 
a friend, to handle, quickly and 
efficiently, the varied duties of 
a busy household. And there 
are times—many times daily— 
when the telephone is the indis- 
pensable right arm of business. 

To make this possible, the 
Bell System provides millions 
of miles of wire and the ser- 
vices of an army of trained em- 
ployees. They stand ready to 
answer your call; they offer 
you the service of a friend. 
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EBTS loom large in the foreground of the depression and, like the 
avalanche in the drawing on the next page, block the road to re- 
covery. At a time of inaction, in the wreckage of failures, bank- 

ruptcies, receiverships, lost homes and sold-up farmers, the Twentieth 
Century Fund decided that something might be done about it and that 
the first step was to understand debts. It accordingly arranged for a 
quick but adequate study by a group of research experts whose findings 
will be published at once under the title of The Internal Debts of the 
United States (Macmillan Company, probable price $3.75). Evans 
Ciark, the director of the Fund and of the study, summarizes it (page 
299) and its facts and recommendations are drawn on in substantial 
measure in the panels and charts accompanying his illuminating 
article. Mr. Clark was assisted in the direction of the study by George B. 
Galloway. Those who cooperated in it and the subjects they surveyed 
are as follows: Frieda Baird, farm-mortgage indebtedness; John Bauer, 
public-utility debts; Wilfred Eldred, the railroad debt; George B. 
Galloway, the federal debt and debts of financial corporations; Wylie 
Kilpatrick, state and local debts; Gardiner C. Means, debts of indus- 
trial corporations; Victoria J. Pederson, urban mortgages. 

Lack of space prevents a summary of the section of the Report on 
Short-Term Personal and Household Debts by Franklin W. Ryan, but 
we quote the following striking paragraph: ‘““The household is the larg- 
est and most important business in the world. All other businesses exist 
for it and because of it. It is the primary industry while the others are 
secondary. It is largest in number of people employed, largest in 
amount of investment and of first rank in value and importance of its 
usefulness to society. . . . The figures for each of the seven leading 
_ industries are impressive, but they decline in importance when com- 


pared with the business of the home. The total investment in housing 
alone in the United States on January 1, 1930, was $71,000,000,000, 
according to the Copper and Brass Research Association. The total in- 
vestment in household equipment at that time was also estimated by 
the author to be about $50,000,000,000. The households of the United 
States are managed by more than 23,000,000 housewives and house- 
keepers, which is a greater number than the total of all the people em- 
ployed in 1930 by seven of our largest industries, to say nothing of mil- 
lions of domestic servants employed in American homes.” 


CAMEO-LIKE example of how mortgage debts can crush a group 
of middle-class home-owners came in the study of Sunnyside 
Gardens in New York City reported (page 312) by AnTon A. FrrepeEr- 
Ick, assistant professor of economics at New York University. The 
residents of Sunnyside are far above the average in intelligence and 
they bought their model houses through the outstanding example of a 
socially minded company, the City Housing Corporation. Yet by the 
fourth year of depression they had little left but their mortgages. The 
net worth of some has been reduced to 5 cents! The study was made by 
Professor Friederick assisted by Thomas G. Herendeen of the American 
Statistical Society. Their findings form the basis on which the Sunny- 
side home-owners are petitioning for relief. 


Dee aelaeae we all know, has gone into the liquor business in a big way. 

But most of us do not know how it has worked out beyond the gen- 
eral understanding that good liquor is to be had at a high price which 
turns a great profit into the provincial treasuries, and that bootlegging 
has been largely eliminated. But have the government liquor stores re- 
duced and discouraged drinking and have our neighbors taken to beer 
in place of fierier beverages? To get a more detailed and expert picture 
than the rosy reports of thirsty week-enders from the States we asked 
Wuitine WixttiaMs to look into it. He writes (page 313) of his experi- 
ences and his interviews with workingmen, tavern-keepers, waiters, 
business men, officials, drys and social workers. The article makes a 
fitting sequel to his My Workers Are Drier—But, in Survey Graphic for 
June 1932 and to Albert Kennedy’s Saloons in Retrospect and Prospect 
in April 1933. 


(‘ee all the thousands of young people who graduate from college this 

month, perhaps half will have found a job a year hence if 1933 
goes like 1932. BeuLAH Amipon, associate editor on the staff of Survey 
Associates, reports (page 320) on information gathered from deans and 
personnel directors in colleges in many parts of the country. The story 
everywhere is pretty much the same and more than ordinarily dis- 
couraging. Not the least interesting part is the way the youngsters take 
it. Some are resentful and distressed to the point of illness. But many 
rise to it as a challenge, take it as part of the day’s—idleness. 


N° one has had better opportunity to see Felix Adler in action during 

his long life of leadership than Jonn R. Extiorr who for many 
years has been associate leader of the Ethical Culture Society of New 
York City and headworker of Hudson Guild, a social settlement on the 
upper West Side founded by the Society. His tribute to Dr. Adler, who 
died on April 24 will be found on page 324. 
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DEBTS—BARRIERS TO RECOVERY 


BY EVANS CLARK 


NCOME may come and income may go but debts go on 
for ever. At least so it seems to the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who have struggled during the past three 

years, with increasing difficulty, to stretch a shrunken in- 
come far enough to cover interest and amortization pay- 
ments on their loans. For debts are the only parts of this 
fantastic economic organism of ours which have not fallen 
off during the depression. Apart from the genuine hard- 
ships which the load of debts has caused to individual 
home owners, farmers and others in all parts of the country, 
and to corporate executives, they constitute major bar- 
riers to recovery. 

Farm and city mortgage loans written in boom-time 
terms; railroad and corporation bonds floated on the flood 
tide of seemingly indefinite expansion; national, state and 
city “‘governments,” marketed when assessed values were 
rising to the peak and taxes were easily collectible—most 
of this furniture of our expansionist dreams still exists in 
stark reality, and the instalment payments still come due. 
But unlike the instalments on our piano or bedroom suite, 
interest payments on our debts are a prelude to the dreaded 
day when the principal in full must be met. In the mean- 
time our income, out 
of which these debts 
must be paid, has 


upon a foundation of assets and income that has since been 
seriously undermined. So much so, in fact, that where the 
structure has collapsed the debris now blocks the road back 
to prosperity again. Its removal is a challenge to American 
ingenuity, as are the longer-range problems of greater safety 
for the structure of our future debts. 

Prior to the last March 4, American debt policies, taking 
their cue from Washington, seemed to be a combination 
of denial and temporary patchwork. A sort of conspiracy 
of silence covered the seriousness of the situation which 
even a year ago had in fact become a crucial national issue. 
Under cover of this cloak of evasion the processes of individ- 
ual bankruptcies and foreclosures went on—except where 
government credit was hurried into action as a temporary 
stop-gap at the most important breaches. It was hoped that 
somehow things would right themselves—if they were only 
given sufficient time—and all would be well. 

Now, however, the American people are more conscious 
of realities. In consequence they are more ready to tackle the 
stupendous tasks of reconstruction. Among the most urgent 
is that of strengthening the debt structure. The time has 
come for a canvass of the entire situation so that remedies 
may be devised with 
the utmost speed. The 
whole system of lais- 


been on the average, 
cut in half. At a time 
when economic re- 
covery depends upon 
a revival of corporate 
and individual buy- 
ing, a larger pro- 
portion of our avail- 
able income is 
mortgaged for the 
payment of past debts 
than ever before in 
history. 

We shored up the 
highway of our for- 
mer prosperity with 
a huge structure of 
indebtedness. But we 
built too high and 


Debts vs. income has been the great conflict of the great de- 
pression. It has ranged proponents of inflation against those of 
deflation in a battle which has stirred the nation to its depths. 
To vary the metaphor—the American people erected, in the 
lush years of the late bull market, a vast and rigid structure of 
long-term obligations on a foundation of assets and earnings 
which they thought at the time was substantial enough for 
economic eternity, only to find the props knocked out from 
under it completely—or shrunken to a shadow of their former 
size. Who the debtors are, what they owe, how relief can best 
be made available to those who need it, what our debt policy 
should be in the future—these have been made the subject of 
a pains-taking study by the Twentieth Century Fund under the 
direction of Evans Clark who gives us here and in the following 
pages a quick and illuminating summary of their findings 
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sez-faire which has 
brought us to our 
present pass is under 
fire. Its results raise a 
presumption in favor 
of control of the debt 
structure by the peo- 
ple asa whole through 
the agencies of gov- 
ernment. 

Let us for a clearer 
perspective, borrow 
a simile from me- 
chanics. It is an 
axiom that the 
moving parts of a 
machine must be re- 
ciprocal. If one part 
stands still while an- 
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other on which it depends is in motion, strains are set up 
and friction follows, with heat and ultimate breakdown as 
the inevitable results. So it is with our economic mechanism. 
One essential part, the debts, is relatively fixed and rigid. 
Bonds, mortgages and other long-term obligations are fixed 
over a long period of years, but the national income out of 
which they must be met has been subject to increasingly 
violent fluctuations since the war. The debts of 1929 still 
exist, but industrial production in the first part of 1933 
was 50 percent of the level of 1929; factory employment, 
much of it part-time work, was 41 percent below the boom- 
time volume; while wholesale commodity prices were 37 
percent lower and farm prices less than 50 percent of what 
they were before the crash. 

Each one of these reductions has had its effect on income 
and in varying degrees. For the farmer, lowered prices 
have been the chief cause of his distress—because his income 
comes from the sale of the produce he raises and the de- 
mand for it is relatively constant. For the railroad or public- 
utility company the debt strains have been almost entirely 
related to the decreased volume of business, for rates have 
not come down in proportion to the prices of commodities. 
Industrial inactivity is entirely responsible for the plight 
of the unemployed worker who can’t pay the interest on his 
mortgage. The income of industrial corporations suffers 
both from low prices and slow business. 

The movement of income against the rigidity of debt 
obligations has resulted in social friction. and political 
heat on an unprecedented scale—and, out on the farm 
lands of the central states, in economic and political col- 
lapse. This crude contraption of unreciprocal income and 
debts cannot last. Either income must be increased and stab- 
ilized or debts be reduced and made more flexible—or 
both. What to do about it is the most insistent topic of 
current discussion. But a clear picture of the realities with 
which we have to deal is a prerequisite to any intelligent 
action. 

First it should be observed that the nation’s internal 
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debts are also the nation’s credits. Every promise of | 
American to pay is an assurance that another American’ 
is to receive payment. Also, strictly speaking, internal debts) 
are not a drain upon the nation’s income as a whole. As a 
matter of fact, the statistics of the national income include, 
among their many items, interest received upon these very | 
debts. The internal dene problem is therefore entirely a | 
matter of adjustment between Americans who owe money” 
and those to whom it is owed. z 
HER again the picture is not as clear as might at first | 

be supposed. Contrary to the popular assumption it is” 
impossible to segregate debtors from creditors. There is no- 4 
“debtor class’ any more than there is a ‘‘creditor class” in| 
the United States. Probably most of us are both at the same | 
time. We are creditors in relation to our bank which owes 
us our deposits on demand, to the corporation whose bonds 
we hold and to our insurance company which owes us the ~ 
paid-up value of our policies. We are debtors to the holder 
of the mortgage on our house, to the company that finances © 
the purchase of our car or piano and to the bank from which ~ 
we have borrowed to tide over some personal or business | 
emergency. 

The nation’s chief debtors are not individuals at all but 
insurance companies, banks, railroads and industrial cor- 
porations. If you were to buttonhole the first thousand people ~ 
you met on a New York street corner and ask each one © 
whether he was more of a debtor than a creditor you would — 
probably find that creditorship predominates. Even the — 
farmer, who is looked upon as the nation’s most militant © 
debtor, is also often a creditor as well—especially to the ~ 
insurance company and the local bank. Farmers themselves | 
hold 14 percent of the mortgages of other farmers. 

If any generalizations about debtors and creditors are 
possible at all it is probably true that in terms of dollars the - 
majority of debtors are corporations and the majority 
of creditors are individuals. As we shall show later on, the 
corporate nature of so many debtors complicates the debt 
problem for the obvious reason that adjustments of obliga- — 
tions between individuals are far easier than when one or ~ 
both parties are incorporated institutions. 

A careful who’s who of debtors and creditors generates a 
conclusion which crops out of the debt problem wherever 
one pokes into it: simple, blanket remedies will not bring 
satisfactory results. It would be so easy if the American 
people could be divided into two classes, the poor hard- 
pressed debtors on the one hand and the rich hard-hearted 
creditors on the other. We could then, as Senator Thomas 
so naively suggested in the Senate, legislate the transfer of 
purchasing power from individual creditors to individual 
debtors—and still leave enough for the creditors’ needs. 
But my discussion of remedies is reserved for the end of 
this article. 

With this background in ae let us look at the debt 
structure itself. In the first place, debts are of two principal 
kinds: short- and long-term, roughly divided into those 
payable within a year and those payable over a period of 
years. It is obvious that it is long-term debts which cause 
most of the trouble during hard times. Short-term obliga- 
tions are far more readily adjusted to changes in income 
and price levels and, as a matter of fact, have been dras- 
tically liquidated during the depression. It is the long-term 
debts with which we are now concerned. 

These can be divided into three main classes, given in 
the order of their size: corporation; real estate and govern- 
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THE FACTS 


HE present mortgage debt 

on farm properties is about 
$8.5 billion, or 25 percent of 
the value of all farm land and 
buildings. This debt is con- 
centrated on 42 percent of all 
farms, of which 60 percent are 
located in eleven North Central 
States: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana. 
Almost two thirds of the nation’s 
farms (58 percent) are free 
from mortgage indebtedness. 

Farm mortgage debt dou- 
bled between 1910 and 1920, 
but this was seemingly justified 
at the time by a corresponding increase in land values. In 1933, 
however, the debt has become two and one half times greater 
than in 1910, while land values are approximately 20 percent 
less, and gross income from farm production is only half as 
great. For the country as a whole nearly 16 percent of all farms 
were encumbered for more than 75 percent of their value in 
1932, while the proportion rises to from 18 to 22 percent in the 
North Central States. Values, however, have shrunk “‘precipi- 
tously” since the ratio was computed. 

Land mortgage interest of more than $500 million and taxes 
consume 36 percent of the average gross income from farms 
now compared with an average of 19 percent for the previous 
year—and when the debt is 75 percent of the value all gross 
income is required to meet interest and tax payments, which is 
“impossible.” , 

The amortization problem is also acute. In 1924, 29 percent 
of farm mortgages matured in four years or less. Assuming that 
the farm mortgage debt of 1928 was not unduly onerous, 
present indebtedness would have to be reduced 53 percent to 
make the burden of payments now equal to that of 1928. 

Foreclosures and bankruptcy sales of farm property for the 
country as a whole increased from 27 percent of the total num- 
ber of transfers in 1928 to 37 percent in 1932—while in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa the proportion was over 50 
percent. 

In 1928 life insurance companies were the largest holders of 
farm mortgages with 23 percent of the outstanding total (repre- 
senting, however, only a small proportion of the total portfolios 
of the companies). Individuals other than farmers held 15 per- 
cent, farmers 14 percent, federal land banks 12 percent, com- 
mercial banks 11 percent, mortgage companies 10 percent. 
Since 1928 life insurance holdings have dropped to 21 percent 
of the total (representing 9 percent of their total investments), 
federal land banks have gone up to 13 percent, commercial 
banks have declined by 20 percent (representing 3 percent of 
their total loans and discounts). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


No single scheme for readjustment of farm mortgage in- 
debtedness can be devised for all farmers are not equally hard- 
pressed. The various phases of the problem must be attacked 
simultaneously, however, if a minimum of injustice and hard- 
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ship is to be inflicted on both debtors and creditors. Unusual 
leniency in a few cases may increase the pressure to collect in 
full in other instances. 

Any relief policy should be formulated with the following 
classes of farmers in mind: a. The 60 percent who are free of all 
debt; b. Those whose debt is not more than 25 percent of the 
value of their property and who can meet their payments; c. 
Those moderately indebted and temporarily embarrassed in 
meeting payments and needing loans but not other government 
aids; d. Those who might work out of their difficulties if they 
could refund their debts on terms relieving them of immediate 
danger of foreclosure; e. Those hopelessly insolvent who can 
carry on only by substantial downward revision of debts. 
Approximately one fourth of all farmers in the U. S. are in the 
last two classes, “‘d’? and “e”’, and in need of refunding or re- 
vision of their debts. 

In the last Congress amendments to the Farm Loan Act 
increased the loan facilities of federal land banks without 
impairing their financial stability, by allowing loans for re- 
financing indebtedness and for deferring collections and by 
allowing an extension of amortization periods, etc. 

A substantial increase in the loan resources of the federal land 
banks is essential—probably $500 million would be sufficient. 
This should be done by the purchase of Land Bank bonds by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. These measures 
would relieve farm debtors in class ‘‘c” and ‘“‘d” above, who 
operate their own farms and whose debt is less than 50 percent 
of the value of the property—the requirements of the Land 
Banks. Further emergency credits and refunding facilities are 
needed for debtors who cannot qualify for Land Bank loans. 
A federal emergency mortgage corporation with resources of 
$750 million should be organized and financed by advances 
from the Treasury to refund outstanding obligations at mod- 
erate rates with first- or second-mortgage security and to make 
loans for payment of interest and taxes. Such action—if it did 
not bring debts above 70 percent of values—would not expose 
the government to unusual losses. 

For debtors in class “‘e’”? who are hopelessly insolvent a 
drastic scaling down of debts is essential and machinery should 
be set up to facilitate these adjustments providing for voluntary 
settlements outside of court and with the participation of the 
federal farm-financing agencies. 
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ment. Corporate debts make up about one half of the na- 
tional total, and may be further divided very roughly into 
two fifths those of financial institutions, such as life- 
insurance companies; two fifths those of railroads and other 
public utilities; and one fifth those of industrial concerns— 
mostly in the form of bonds and notes, although the paid-up 
values of insurance policies are also included. 

Real-estate debts, representing roughly one quarter of 
the total, are mostly in the form of mortgage loans, although 
in the cities mortgage bonds have become popular in recent 
years. Compared with the amount of newspaper space and 
political concern which the farm debtors have managed to 
capture, the size of the agricultural debt is surprisingly 
‘ small—less than 7 percent of the national total and only 
one third as much as the debts on urban property. The 
remaining one quarter of our internal debts are government 
obligations—bonds and other longtime borrowings, about 
evenly divided between the federal government and state 
and local agencies. 

The sum total of all these long- 
term debts now outstanding 
is about $134 billions. By itself 
this figure is, of course, com- 
pletely meaningless. The im- 
portant matter is not the size of 
this, or any other debt,-but its 
growth and its relation to the 
income and assets of the debtor 
over a period of years, 

The most striking fact about 
these debts today compared 
with earlier decades is their 
enormous increase. They are 
well over three times as great 
as they were before the War. 
For every $1 of debt which we 
carried in 1913-14 we carry 
$3.53 today. This raises the 
presumption that we went into 
debt too heavily during and 
after the War. 

This presumption can be 
checked in two ways. When an 
individual goes to a bank to 
borrow the first question he is asked concerns the security for 
the loan. Can he put up assets of sufficient value to cover the 
bank’s loss should he default? Loans on real-estate mort- 
gages, for example, have in the past been made by con- 
servative lenders up to 50 percent of the market value of the 
mortgaged property. We can get a rough range on the valid- 
ity of our national debts by comparing them with the 
national wealth as the security on which they are based. 

Judged in terms of our national wealth we are now 
mortgaged up to about 45 percent on our long-term debts. 
In other words, the total of these obligations is a little less 
than one half of the nation’s tangible assets. This is not as 
alarming a proportion as has been commonly presumed; 
but it is more menacing when compared: with previous 
years. Before the War, for example, the ratio was 20 percent. 
In other words, we are twice as heavily in debt in relation 
to our wealth now as we were before the War. The value 
of these figures, however, is vitiated by the impossibility 
in times like these of placing an accurate valuation on any 
kind of property—particularly real estate, for which there 
is practically no market at all. 
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The percentage distribution of long- 
term debts by class for the year 1933 
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A far better standard of judgment is to relate the carrying 
charges on our debts to the national income..After all, 
when we consider the nation as a whole its assets are not 
put up as security for the payment of its debtors’ obligations, 
but the payments of principal and interest do actually come 
out of that share of the national income which goes to 
those who carry the debts, and their share varies from year 
to year very much as does the income of the nation as a 
whole. The carrying charges on our long-term obligations 
are now 20 percent of the total national income, compared 
with 6 percent before the War. In other words out of every 
$100 we now receive from wages, salaries, dividends, 
interest and rent we must pay $20 in interest on money 
we have borrowed while in 1913-14 we were obliged to 
pay only $6. By this test our debt burdens are over three 
times heavier now than they were before the War. 

That our debt burdens weigh on us so much more now 
than before can hardly be said to be news, even though we 
have not known the precise amount of the added weight. 
The figures do reveal, however, 
valuable evidence as to how 
and when it happened which is 
of the greatest value in planning 
for relief. They show that we 
got into debt much more rap- 
idly than we should have be- 
tween 1921 and 1929; but that, 
in spite of this over-extension, 
we should probably not be in 
serious difficulty now were it 
not for slow business and low 
prices. In other words we arenow 
in trouble with our. debts partly 
because we over-borrowed in 
the boom years and partly be- 
cause general business condi- 
tions since then have drastically 
reduced our income. 

The proof of this statement 
lies in the varying courses of in- 
debtedness, national wealth and 
income over the past twenty 
years. From the pre-War period 
of 1913-14 to 1921 American 
long-term debts increased 97 percent—from $38 to $75 
billion. This growth, taken by itself, seems enormous. To 
have doubled our load of debts in seven years—the carrying 
charges more than doubled—was an unprecedented per- 
formance. But the increased load did not represent a very 
much increased burden because it was supported by an 
expansion of assets and earnings almost as prodigious. 
In the same period the national income grew 83 percent and 
the national wealth expanded 67 percent. In other words 
while we piled up our debts rapidly between 1914 and 1922 
we had earned so much more money with which to pay 
them in those eight years that we did not feel any great 
strain, even in the worst days of the depression of ’21. 

By all odds the most important factor in the debt increase 
of the war and early post-war years was government financ- 
ing. The federal government borrowed on an unprece- 
dented scale to pay the expenses of military and naval 
operations in 1917 and 1918. Its long-term obligations grew 
1549 percent in this period: from less than $1 billion to 
almost $16 billion. If we exclude federal debts from the 
picture we find that our other borrowings in this period 
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DEBTS—BARRIERS TO RECOVERY 


URBAN MORTGAGES AND REAL-ESTATE SECURITIES 


By Victoria J. Pederson 
THE FACTS 


HE total long-term indebtedness represented by urban 

mortgages and real-estate securities in the United States is 
(1932) approximately $35 billion, or 58 percent of the present 
(1933) estimated total value of urban real estate. Of this total 
$27.6 billion, or 82 percent, is held by life-insurance companies, 
savings and other banks, and title and mortgage guarantee 
companies as creditors or is represented by real-estate bonds. 
Roughly one quarter of this amount is in the hands of building 
and loan associations, one fifth is held by life insurance com- 
panies, one fifth by savings banks and one tenth by other banks. 
Urban mortgages make up roughly 86 percent of the total 
assets of building and loan associations, 50 percent of the assets 
of savings banks, 28 percent of the assets of life-insurance com- 
panies, and 6 percent of those of banks other than savings 
institutions. 

If the average interest rate on urban real-estate loans be 
roughly estimated at 6 percent, the annual interest burden 
amounts to $2.1 billion. 

The total amount of this kind of debt has not varied appre- 
ciably since the boom year of 1929; a decrease of only one half 
of one percent has taken place since then. The value of the 
property which secures these debts, however, is estimated to be 
only 60 percent of the 1929 value. In the case of urban real 
estate, upon which first mortgages are placed up to 60 percent 
of the 1929 value, both the equity of the owner and the security 
of the second-mortgage creditors have been wiped out. 

Furthermore, the income of urban real-estate borrowers, out 
of which the debt charges must be paid, has been drastically 
reduced. The income of individuals has decreased almost 50 
percent since 1929, while rents have fallen 40 to 50 percent, and 
vacancies have increased to 25 percent. 

On the other hand, the costs of operating real estate have 
not decreased sufficiently to offset income declines. Taxes, which 
make up 25 percent of these costs, have not been appreciably 
reduced. Maintenance and repairs and wages (making up 45 
percent of operating costs) are 
the only items which have come 80 
down, but not sufficiently to 
affect the total to any substantial 
degree. 

As a result of the increasing 
gap between fixed charges and 
a declining income to meet them, 
it is estimated that 60 percent 
of real-estate securities are now 
in difficulty. Although defaults 
on payments by debtors are wide- 
spread, foreclosures are rela- 
tively few. Mortgagees apparently 
realize that it is neither economi- 
cal nor desirable to foreclose 
where the owner is an honest and 
competent manager and is co- 
operating with them in making 
the necessary adjustments—re- 20 
ducing or postponing interest 
payments, waiving amortization, 
and extending maturities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


NY blanket legislative action (a) 
to reduce interest charges 


iy) 
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or to scale down the principal of urban real-estate debts is un- 
desirable, because: 


Legal difficulties and legislative delays would retard action. 
Many properties can afford to pay the debt charges now. 
Reductions would not be sufficient in many “other cases. 


Remedies should be discriminatory rather than general. 
Even though individual reduction of debt charges tends to 
penalize good business management, the results equalize the 
burden more expediently. 


The burdens of debtors could be substantially relieved by the 
reduction of taxes and assessments made possible by the elim- 
ination of waste and unnecessary expenditure in government. 


The following kinds of adjustments should be made volun- 
tarily by agreement between creditors and debtors: 


1. Reasonable extensions of time for maturing obligations 
by mortgagees. 

2. Waiving of amortization charges in cases where the prop- 
erty is not earning sufficient revenue to meet them. 


3. Reduction of interest rates in individual cases only. 
Amount to be decided by the present earning capacity of the 


property. 
Provision of funds at low interest rates should be made 
to refinance property. 


A central mechanism, suitable to the particular needs of 
the location, which will act as an intermediary between 
mortgagor and mortgagee when these two parties cannot agree 
should be set up wherever the need for it is found to exist. 
Legislation is needed to prevent foreclosures unless approved 
by the above-mentioned central mechanism. 


Stricter economy in municipal government expenditures 
so as to reduce property taxes is urgently needed in most 
American cities. 


In Philadelphia a Joint Welfare Committee of the local real- 
estate board functions as a central agency to aid the city to 
solve its mortgage problems. Its 
aim is to prevent foreclosures and 
to help check demoralization of 
property values by obtaining the 
cooperation of mortgage holders. 
In Chicago the trust companies 
have organized a corporation to 
advance funds on master cer- 
tificates of sale or will buy first 
mortgages. The loans are used 
to pay back taxes, costs, etc., and 
are rediscounted with the RFC. 

The above recommendations 
are to be viewed as short-run 
relief measures only, and unless 
they are combined with a more 
comprehensive economic policy 
aimed at a general renewal of 
business activity, the problem 
will persist and further measures 
of a drastic nature may be neces- 
sary. Although the realty situa- 
tion is very serious, it does 
not warrant any panic-stricken 
dumping of first mortgages or 
real-estate securities on a market 
already overburdened. 
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were actually very conservative—an increase of only 60 
percent in debt compared with the 83 percent increase in 
wealth and the 67 percent growth of national income. The 
only two classes of debts which showed a larger increase 
than our national economic development were farm-mort- 
gage loans, which went up 137 percent; state and local 
debts, which grew 98 percent, and urban mortgage ob- 
ligations, which were increased 74 percent. 

But the picture is completely different for the period from 
1922 to 1929. That these seven years were the ‘“‘new era”’ 
of economic madness the figures amply demonstrate. We 
piled up our debts almost three times as fast as our wealth 
and twice as much as our income. Long-term obligations 
went from $75 to $126 billion, an increase of 68 percent, 
while our wealth expanded only 20 percent—from $321 
to $385 billion; and our income increased but 29 percent— 
from $66 to $85 billion. 

While we liquidated almost $4 billion of federal long- 
term obligations in these seven years we took on $55 
billion in other fields—an increase of over 93 percent. If 
we exclude United States government obligations we find 
the almost incredible fact that we shouldered debts during 
this period more than four times as fast as we added to our 
wealth and well over three times as rapidly as our income 
expanded. Even if we assume that the debt policies of pre- 
war years were sound——an assumption which some would 
challenge—our performance in the post-war boom was 
almost beyond belief. 

The worst sinners were the urban real-estate operators. 
Loans on city property were actually increased threefold in 
these seven years—from $8.9 to $27.6 millions. It may be 
said in mitigation that these were years of an unprecedented 
expansion in real-estate construction and values—a growth 
that even outstripped that in other areas of our economic life. 
But the facts do not excuse the performance. The value of 
residential contracts awarded in 1921, which accounted for 
almost two thirds of the total, was only twice as great as in 
1929 and commercial contracts rose 140 percent in value 
while urban mortgage debts went up 208 percent. 

The long-term obligations of 
financial and industrial corpora- 90 
tions also showed an expansion 
in those fantastic years far out 
of line with the general average. 
For example, investment trusts 
which were born in the United 
States in the 20’s and multiplied 
prodigiously in the bull market, 
added $384 million in bonds to 
the nation’s long-term debts 
while the paid-up value of life 
insurance policies—in reality a 
long-term debt—more than 
doubled and instalment finance 
companies had accumulated 
long-term obligations of $135 
million by the time the boom 
had reached its peak. All put 
together, financial corporations 
increased debts of this sort al- 
most threefold in the period of 
192129 

Industrial corporations ex- 
panded their long-term commit- 
ments by 111 percent during 
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these years—from $4.8 billion to $10.2 billion. Those wer 
the days when even the coolest heads were turned by th 
prevailing illusion of indefinite and unbroken business e 
pansion. But after all, balance-sheets and the income state) 
ments did nourish the phantasy. The net income of 
industrial corporations reporting to the United States go 
ernment started with a minus quantity in the depression oF 
1921 and reached $5.5 billions in 1929—an increase whick 
it is impossible even to express in percentages. The value 
of their real estate, buildings and equipment incicnall 
almost $3 billion from 1926 to 1931 alone. : 


F all classes of debtors the railroads increased tei 
borrowings the least during the years of the boom— 
only 6 percent. But they had saddled themselves with 
burden of long-term obligations equal to more than h 
their total capitalization as far back as 1890, and at no time: 
since 1921 had the percentage been less than 58. Other’ 
public-utility operating companies as a whole extended 
their long-term obligations in the period of 1921-29 by 76 
percent; but, at least in the fields of electricity, gas andl 
telephones, this expansion was supported to a considerable 
extent by increases in income and assets. Interest charges 
electric companies, for example, grew 146 percent but es 
income increased almost 90 percent and assets over 140) 
percent. Farmers, like the railroads, had increased their’ 
long-term debts more before than during the boom years 
of 1921-29—an expansion of only 21 percent in that period) 
compared with 137 percent during the seven years previous: 
which spanned the war. . 

Using the pre-war period as “normal” there can be no: 
question that the nation as a whole plunged far more heavily 
into Jong-term indebtedness from 1922-1929 than it had 
been accustomed to in the past. That the federal govern- 
ment, the railroads and the farmers were exceptions to this. 
rule sets the action of the other debtors in even more striking 
perspective. It is interesting, even though academic, to spec- 
ulate on the wisdom of this policy. The indefinite expansion. 
of American business was the easy assumption upon which: 
this greatly increased edifice of 
debt was erected. In spite of the 
excessive increase in debts com- 
pared with the nation’s resources 
which took place in the boom 
years, however, it is probable 
that most of the structure would 
be sufficiently supported by in- 
come and assets today had the 
boom-time rate of expansion 
continued without a break. 

But 1928-29 levels were highly 
abnormal and should not have 
been expected to continue. 
American business had always 
contracted after every previous 
expansion. The seriousness of 
the mistake in assuming the 
contrary is obvious enough to 
us now. Whether or not con- 
tinued prosperity would have 
supported the debt vagaries of 
the bull market, prosperity did 
not in fact continue. The sensa- 
tional shrinkage in the national 
income which has since taken 
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DEBTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATIONS 
By Gardiner C. Means 


THE FACTS 


HE long-term indebtedness of indus- 

trial corporations is about $10.5 
billion (1932) compared with a plant 
investment estimated at $48.1 billion 
in 1930—or about one fifth the tan- 
gible asset value. 

The short-term (current) debts of in- 
dustrial corporations are $10.8 billion 
(1932) compared with current assets 
of $51.3 billion (1930). 

Total industrial debts increased 75 percent between 1913 and 
1920 and were the same in 1932 as they were in 1920. 

Long-term industrial debts increased 30 percent between 1913 

and 1920, but over 150 percent from 1913 to 1932. From 1926 
to 1930 long-term debts increased 13 percent while tangible 
assets grew about 6 percent. 

Short-term debts increased rapidly from 1913 to 1920 (almost 
100 percent), but declined 20 percent in the depression year 
1921, recovered the loss in 1922 and 1923 but rose to a peak in 
1929 equal to 1920. Since then they have been rapidly liqui- 
dated—a decline of almost 40 percent up to this year. 

The credit position of industrial corporations taken as a whole 
(based on the relation between assets and liabilities) was so good 
in 1929—current assets alone being twice the total of both 
short- and long-term debts—that the impairment caused by the 
depression was at first of minor importance. 

The growth in corporate income from 1920 to 1929 was 
roughly commensurate with that of corporate debts and there 
is no evidence of reckless borrowing during that period for 
corporations as a whole. Since 1929, however, corporate long- 
term debts have slightly increased (2 percent) while the tota! 
net income for all corporations reporting to the federal govern- 
ment had in 1931 vanished and turned into a deficit. ($5.6 
billion in 1929; deficit of $1.9 billion in 1931). 

Broken down into major divisions, manufacturing shows the 
largest long-term indebtedness ($6 billion in 1930, or 57 percent 
of all industrial corporations) ; service comes next with only one 
fourth of this amount ($1.8 billion or 17 percent) and trade a 
close third ($1.5 billions of 14 percent). Construction shows the 
smallest indebtedness ($357 millions or 3 percent). The mining 
and quarrying industry has long-term debts of $960 millions or 
9 percent of the total. 

In manufacturing somewhat over one half the total debt is 
short-term—accounts payable, bank borrowings, corporate 
notes; in trade and construction, debts are largely short-term, 
five sixths and two thirds of their total debts respectively; min- 
ing shows an almost equal division between long- and short- 
term. The bulk of the long-term debt ($13.3 billions or 60 per- 
cent of the total) of manufacturing industries is in metals 
(especially steel and copper), food products (including tobacco) 
and chemicals (including oil). 

Of the five major groups two—manufacturing and service— 
showed credit improvement (comparing debts and assets) from 
1926 to 1929, while construction maintained its position and 
both trade and mining showed a lowering of credit ratios. In the 
first year of the depression the credit position of each group 
except mining remained steady. 

At the end of 1930, current assets of manufacturing cor- 
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porations were 4.4 times current liabilities; while those of trade, 
mining, service and construction ranged from 2.6 to 2.1 in 
the order given. 

In 1929 the credit condition of large companies was vastly 
superior to small ones—the large showing assets 4.8 times the 
liabilities, and the small 3.1. The difference was particularly 
striking in construction: large, 5.7 as against 1.9 for the small. 
Since 1929 the contrast has been even more marked. At the end 
of 1931 the current liabilities of large companies had been 
reduced more than 38 percent while assets declined less than 20 
percent; but the assets of small concerns have declined faster 
than liabilities. 

While the depression has taken a serious toll, the volume of 
failures has been surprisingly small—the excess failures due to 
the depression have amounted to less than 4 percent of the lia- 
bilities of all industrial corporations in 1929. In manufacturing 
the figure is lower still—2.4 percent. Judged by the record of 
failures the pressure of debts has been alleviated in recent 
months. Failures reached their peak in the first months of 1932 
and have steadily declined in each successive quarter since. 

The facts show that the debt situation in industry, though 
serious, is not cataclysmic nor is it a mass problem. The re- 
covery in the price of better quality industrial bonds in the third 
quarter of 1932, bringing them to a level only 18 percent below 
the peak of 1929, is a striking indication of the relatively sound 
position of these industries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


ASS remedies are not called for. The problem is one of 
individual enterprises to be dealt with separately. 

The problem of industrial debt does not come primarily from 
over-indebtedness or low prices but from low activity and bank 
instability. Profits would quickly appear in most corporate in- 
dustries—even at present low price levels—with as little as a 
30-40 percent increase in production and sales. 

The bankruptcy laws should be recast to prevent a single 
creditor or a small group from resisting an equitable adjustment 
of a corporation’s debt burden. This would allow corporations 
to be reorganized smeothly and continue to function without 
the disrupting results of receiverships. 

Further bank liquidation should be prevented. 

Pressure should be applied for a downward revision of short- 
term interest rates which at the beginning of 1932 were higher 
than in 1928 for banks in New York City, 8 other northern and 
eastern Cities and 27 cities in the West and South. 

The recommendations are merely of an interim character and 
are made on the assumption that a wide program to promote 
recovery will increase business activity. 
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THE RAILROAD DEBT 
By Wilfred Eldred 
THE FACTS 


HE long-term indebtedness of railroads is $13.3 billion, or 

almost one half the book value of the properties. 

Almost one half (40 percent) of all railroad bonds are held by 
insurance companies, savings banks, educational and charitable 
institutions—hence their stability is of crucial social importance. 

Ten percent of the railroads (by mileage) are in receivership 
and about one quarter of their total funded debt is either in 
default or saved therefrom by emergency credit advances. Most 
of the defaulted issues, however, are junior bonds. Relatively 
few of the underlying liens which constitute the investments of 
fiduciary institutions are in default or likely to be. 

Railroad bonds as a whole (651 issues) have depreciated 40 
percent below par compared with a 17 percent depreciation of 
all American listed bonds. Better grade railroad issues have 
depreciated about 25 percent, junior issues over 60 percent. 

The net income, before paying interest on bonds, of Class I 
roads (92 percent of the total by mileage) shrank from an 
average of $1263 million in 1929 to $528 million in 1931— 
88 percent. Railroads have to meet not only interest payments 
of $580 million a year on bonds, but also repayments on matur- 
ing bonds of about $262 million a year. Of the 167 Class I roads 
75, almost one half, failed to earn enough in 1931 to pay interest 
on bonds and other fixed charges, and 122, or 85 percent, failed 
to do so in 1932. With practically no market for new security 
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issues, interest has been paid by drawing on cash balances or 
through further borrowing. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has authorized loans to railroads of $337 million (as 
of February 2) and the Railroad Credit Corporation $52 mil- 
lion, thus avoiding a general epidemic of receiverships. : 

The years 1933 and 1934 promise to be even more critical 
than 1932. While bond maturities in 1933 are $100 million less 
the outlook for revenues is poor, unless a general business im- 
provement brings increased traffic. The railroads have, how- 
ever, drastically reduced operating costs, largely through 
reduced wage and maintenance-of-way expenses. 

Prior to 1910 railroad net income was sufficient to support a © 
market for stock issues. Since then increasing reliance for new 
capital has had to be placed on bonds. The result has been a 
constant growth of fixed interest charges which, with low traffic 
and competing forms of transportation, threatens the solvency 
of the roads. The expansion of long-term debt was based upon 
the assumption, now challenged by the facts, that railroads were 

n ‘‘adolescent”’ industry in a rapidly expanding nation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


HE problem is to determine the amount of debt which can 
be carried safely in view of probable earnings, but it is almost 
impossible to do so because of the different circumstances of 
different roads and rapidly changing general economic con- 
ditions. The makeshift capitalization of deficits through loans 
from the RFC and the RCC cannot be continued indefinitely. 
Any plan must be flexible, discriminating between the ulti- 
mately sound and the hopelessly insolvent roads. A clear-cut di- 
rect national policy is needed which would develop basic criteria 
of soundness to be used by 
some administrative tribu- 
nal in authorizing or re- 
fusing financial assistance. 
The reduction of operat- 
ing costs is as essential as 
the readjustment of fixed | 
charges. Competitive 
wastes must be drastically 
cut. Traffic can be han- 
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dled economically with 75 
percent of present mileage. 
Motor-vehicle transpor- 
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made rate reductions 
essential. Large economies 
might follow a policy of en- 
forced regional consolida- 
tion. 

Because of the growing 
participation in railroad 
finance by the RFC, the 
present is an opportune 
time to scrutinize critically 
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assistance should be re- 
quired to bring their capital 
structures into line with 
demonstrated capacity to 
meet the carrying charges. 
Certain properties, and in 
some cases whole lines of 
railways, must be liquida- 
ted, with or without more 
_liberal bankruptcy laws. 
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LONG-TERM 


PUBLIC UTILITY DEBTS 


By John Bauer 
THE FACTS 


HE nation’s long-term public-utility debts amount to $11.2 

billion (1932) exclusive of those of holding companies which 
add over $2 billion, making a total of about $14 billion. The 
book value of public-utility plant investment (1932) is $25 
billion. The long-term debts are, therefore, a little less than one 
half the book value of the tangible assets. 

Of the various groups of utilities, street railways have the 
highest ratio of debts to plant investment—60 percent, and 
telephones the lowest—27 percent. That of electric companies is 
47 percent. Plant values, however, have been written up far in 
excess of actual cost investment. 

The interest charges are $578 million a year as of 1932 com- 
pared with net earnings prior to interest charges of $1333 
million. 

The long-term debts of the electric industry have grown from 
$1.1 billion in 1912 to $5.8 billion in 1931, but plant values have 
expanded in almost exact proportion and earnings have kept 
even with increased interest charges—even since 1929. The 
debt of the industry is as well protected today, under existing 
unreduced rate levels, as it was in 1912. 

The condition of electric railways, however, is very different. 
Their long-term debts increased about 40 percent from 1912 to 
1932, while the book value of their plant decreased 12 percent. 
Their interest charges increased 27 percent, while their net 
earnings declined 34 percent. Street railways have suffered 
through automotive competition and the difficulty in adjusting 
fares to rising costs after the War. The debt of the industry is in 
a precarious condition—20 percent is in actual default at the 
beginning of 1932, and a large part of its debt will have to go if 
street railways are still to be important in urban transportation. 

The long-term debts of the telephone industry are well 
secured. The total increased 250 percent from 1912 to 1932 and 
interest charges increased 320 percent. Net earnings, however, 
grew 375 percent in the same period and have not been less than 
three times interest requirements at any time. 

The debts of the manufactured gas industry also are rela- 
tively less well secured and 
are large in proportion to 
plant investment values. 
The funded debt grew from 
$661 to $826 million be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, an 
increase of 25 percent, 
while plant investment ex- 
panded only from $861 to 
$906 million, an increase of 
5 percent; and net earnings 
grew 3 percent (from $134 
to $138 million) while in- 
terest charges increased 13 
percent (from $45 to $51 
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million). Even for the year 
1931, however, net earn- 
ings were 2.7 times interest 
charges, 

On the whole, except ofr 
street railways, the long- 
term debt of public-utility 
operating companies is well 
secured by earnings. 


Market quotations of public-utility operating company bonds 
(except those of street railways) are generally regarded as well 
secured: gas and electric company bonds average $95 at the 
current market; those of communication companies, $98, and 
those of water and central heating concerns, $102; but traction 
companies’ bonds average only $51. 

Public-utility holding company debt, in striking contrast to 
that of operating companies, is very poorly sequred. An analysis 
of such securities quoted at the end of 1932 shows that less than 
one half of one percent have the yield of first class investments 
(5 percent) while 67 percent yield over 9 percent and 11 percent 
are in default. 

The debts of all public utilities should be considered in the 
light of rate reductions which have not yet been made but are 
sure to come, unless general prices turn sharply upward. Be- 
cause rates are regulated by government commissions, however, 
the processes of which take time, there is a far greater lag 
between rate changes and the general price level than in com- 
petitive business and reductions will not come quickly. If the 
“reproduction cost” theory of rate-making, which the com- 
panies espoused during the period of high prices, were applied 
today many otherwise sound companies would be insolvent; 
but the companies are now stressing the “‘actual cost”? theory 
and commissions are not likely to force rate reductions beyond 
the limits of solvency. Furthermore, rate reductions, if coupled 
with reductions in operating costs, would be more likely to 
bring increased than decreased net earnings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


HERE is no general formula which can be applied to adjust 

those few utility debts—mostly of street railway and holding 
companies—which are insupportable. With a few holders of a 
single debt, voluntary adjustments are practical, but with large 
companies like utilities whose debts are widely held, receiver- 
ships are unavoidable; but have no serious public consequences. 
Receivership procedure, however, should be simplified. 

Because of the increasing fluctuations of prices under present 
economic conditions, public utilities should rely for their 
financing far less on rigid long-term debts and more upon 
capital stock issues. Limits should be set to the assumption of 
further funded debts. Furthermore, if bonds are issued, or 
previous issues refunded, they should be subjected to systematic 
amortization as a part of government regulation and by suitable 
mandatory state legislation. 
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place has seriously undermined the debt structure’s sup- 
port—at least where it has carried the heaviest loads. 
How much the difficulties of the present are due to over- 
loading and how much to this weakened underpinning is 
impossible to state in general terms. 


S a matter of fact any genuinely detached study of the 
debt problem discloses the pitfalls that lurk in gener- 
alities. Totals and averages hide as much as they reveal— 
with debts as with any other facts—and the more inclusive 
they are the more treacherous they become. When we 
begin to speak of “national debt’? and “‘national income” 
our words become almost meaningless. After all, we do not 
pay debts as a nation or even as a class or group of debtors, 
but as individuals—personal or corporate. The statement, 
for example, that the charges on the nation’s internal debts 
today are three times as great as before the War, while the 
national income is very little more, gives the impression 
that your debts and mine—those of this or that specific 
group of debtors—are also three times as great. 

As a matter of fact, however, such is not the case. Both 
the debt burden and its support vary to an extreme degree, 
not only as between the various classes of debts but also 
within each class. As a group, the electric light and power 
operating companies, telephone and gas companies are 
free of any serious difficulties even in this fourth year of the 
depression. Public-utility rates have not been materially 
reduced and the demand for service has not gone as low 
as the demand for most other commodities. Interest and 
principal can still be met out of earnings without much 
strain. But the public-utility holding companies and the 
street railways are at the opposite extreme. As much as 20 
percent of the bonds of street railways are now in default 
while 11 percent of the holding company debt is in the same 
straits. 

The farm mortgage situation is another case in point. 
From the amount of attention the farm debtors have 
captured, and from the over-all statistics of their debts, 
one would imagine that all farmers were borne down by 
a crushing load of obligations that cannot be carried with- 
out general and immediate relief. The facts are, however, 
that about 58 percent of American farms have no debts on 
them at all and that, of the 42 percent which are mortgaged, 
almost two thirds are located in the North Central states. 
To say that a relatively small proportion of farmers are in 
trouble and to place most of them in a restricted area is 
not, of course, to minimize the difficulties of those who are 
in debt. In these particular states one fifth of the farms are 
mortgaged over 75 percent of their value, while last year 
half of the transfers of farm property in Iowa and the Dakotas 
were through foreclosures and bankruptcy sales. 

Urban real estate is not only responsible for debts three 
times the size of those of agriculture but a far larger propor- 
tion of city property is mortgaged. Farm debts represent 
25 percent of farm values for the country as a whole, but 
urban mortgages are now 58 percent of city property values. 
Just as city property owners plunged into debt at a greater 
rate.than other borrowers in boom years so now is their 
trouble proportionate to their folly. It is estimated that al- 
most two thirds of urban mortgagees are now unable to 
make the payments specified on their bonds. 

The nation’s railroads also disclose a specially high 
proportion of debt strains as a class. But here, too, generali- 
ties are deceptive. While railroads are indebted up to half 
their value, while 10 percent of them by mileage are actually 
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in receivership and while about one quarter of their debt is: 
now in default or only sustained by emergency credit, most, 
of the defaulted issues are “junior” bonds. Relatively few 
of the underlying issues are in difficulty and these are the 
securities which are held by insurance companies, ban 
and educational institutions. Almost half of all railroad bonds 
are held by such institutions. This is not to minimize the 
seriousness of the railroad debt problem. Last year only 15. 
percent of the roads earned enough to pay interest on all 
their bonds, and other fixed charges. Even in 1931 the fig= 
ures show that railroad income had declined 88 percent 
below the average of the preceding four years. : 

The debts of corporations and government agencies dis- 
close a relatively low index of strain—as a whole. The credit 
of the federal government is still unimpaired in spite of 
the current deficit of $1.4 billion and a per capita debt of 
$173 compared with $12 in 1914. But even this load is less 
than the $209 per capita we carried in 1922. With public: 
debt generalizations, however, exceptions must also be 
noted. While total tax collections of all state and local gov- 
ernments put together in 1932 were almost five times the 
entire carrying charges on their debts, no less than 1120! 
local public units had defaulted in their bond obligations: 
up to February of this year. Among the chief causes of local. 
defaults have been the mounting tide of tax delinquency, . 
inability to fund floating debts, the failure of banks in 
which public funds have been deposited and previous: 
borrowing in excess of any reasonable income expectancies, 

Compared with property values the debts of industrial 
corporations are the most adequately secured of any 
private obligations, representing as they do, only one fifth 
of their tangible assets. But corporate income has probably 
dropped further than that of any other single class of debtors. 
While all corporate long-term debts have increased 2 per- 
cent since 1929, corporate income, as a whole, turned into- 
a deficit in 1931. The credit position of industrial corpora-" 
tions, especially the large companies, was so good in 1929, 
however, that they have managed to support their debts- 
relatively well. Also, judged by the record of failures, which 
have declined steadily since the middle of last year, the bur-- 
dens have been eased in recent months. The recovery of 
the better quality of industrial bonds, which are now only 
18 percent below the peak of 1929, is a striking index of the 
relatively sound position of these industries. 
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O much for the facts. When the pieces of the puzzle are 
put together they make a picture of far greater lights and 
shades than has been commonly supposed. It can truthfully 
be said that there is no evidence of an intolerable debt 
burden upon all parts of our economic life—even though 
segments of it are insupportable under present business 
conditions. These must be dealt with for they present 
major barriers to economic recovery. Not only must we ease 
the strains of the debts we have already incurred; but, if 
we are to avoid trouble again, we must formulate basic 
policies in assuming new debts which will better insure us’ 
against future defaults. 

First, as to the debts of the past, two main types of remedy 
are, as the doctors say, “indicated.” Broadly speaking we 
can either bring down the debt burden into relation to the 
present level of income or bring income up to the level of 
the debts; or, what is even better, work in both directions 
at the same time. 

In reducing the debt burden the realities of the situation 
are obviously against any wholesale (Continued on page 331) 
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PUBLIC DEBTS 


By G. B. Galloway 
and W. Kilpatrick . 


STATE AND LOCAL DEBT 


| Th NATIONAL DEBT 


NUTT 
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THE FEDERAL DEBT 
THE FACTS 


N March 15, 1933, the 
gross federal debt was 

$21.7 billion, the current 
deficit $1.4 billion. The 
gross debt comprised a 
bonded long-term debt of 
$14.2 billion and short-term 
debts totaling $7.5 billion. 
During the fiscal year 1933 
the total debt service will be 
$1.1 billion. Total ordinary 
receipts ‘during 1933 are 
estimated at $2.6 billion, or 
2.34 times the current debt 
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service. 


Gross federal debt per capita is now $173.69 compared with 
$139.40 in 1929, $208.97 in 1922, and $12 in 1914; it is now 7.2 
percent of the estimated national wealth compared with 4.4 per- 
cent in 1929, 7.2 percent in 1922, and 0.6 percent in 1914. 
Service on the public debt is now 2.53 percent of estimated 
national income compared with 1.4 percent in 1929, 2.1 per- 
cent in 1922, and 0.06 percent in 1914. There were federal 
deficitsin 1931 and 1932 and another deficit is indicated for 1933. 

The debt is retired by annual appropriations to the sinking 
fund, receipts from foreign governments, surplus receipts in the 
general fund and miscellaneous receipts. During 1919-1932 
funds from all these sources retired $9.2 billion of the debt. 

Of all interest-bearing securities of the United States govern- 
ment outstanding in 1930, 57.2 percent were held by corpora- 
tions and 10.5 percent by private individuals. 

The Treasury has met 43 percent of its total deficit since July 
1, 1930, by long-term bond issues and 57 percent by inter- 
mediate issues of treasury notes and short-term issues of certifi- 
cates and bills. These issues have repeatedly been oversub- 
scribed by the padding of bids. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

WO courses are open for debt reduction: one is genuinely to 

balance the budget for 1934, the other to refund existing 
obligations at lower rates of interest. 

Adoption of the so-called capital or extraordinary budget is 
recommended for capital outlays and emergency relief expendi- 
tures so as to prevent prospective federal borrowing of billions 
of dollars for emergency relief for farmers, home-owners, and 
the unemployed from hopelessly unbalancing the current or 
operating budget and damaging the federal credit. Under this 
proposal only the carrying charges on bond issues for capital out- 
lays and relief purposes would be covered in the current budget. 

An estimated saving of $91 million could be effected from a 
conversion of all outstanding Liberty bonds into 3 percent 
bonds. Elimination of the tax exemption feature of federal issues 
would increase revenues from $100 to $300 million. 


STATE AND LOCAL DEBTS 
THE FACTS 


N January 1, 1933 the total debt of state and local govern- 
ments was $19.3 billion compared with $17 billion in 


1929, $9.8 billion in 1922, and $4.8 billion in 1914. The 
gross funded state and local debt on January 1, 1933 was $18.7 
billion or 14.7: percent of the nation’s internal long-term debt 
burden. Only 2 billions of this were state debts. In 1926 the 
state and local funded debt amounted to $22.5 billion. In 1933 
state and local long-term debts are 13 percent above 1929, about 
double what they were in 1922, and almost four times their 
level in 1914. The total annual service on these debts is now $1.5 
billion compared with half a billion dollars in 1914. Interest 
charges comprised $887 million and retirements $607 million of 
the total debt service last year. 

Total state and local tax collections in 1932 were almost five 
times the entire carrying charges on their debts in that year. 
State and local debts per capita were $154.50 in 1932, $140.92 
in 1929, $88.92 in 1922 and $50.30 in 1914. They were 6.43 per- 
cent of the national wealth in 1932; and the carrying charges on 
them were 3.74 percent of the national income. Tax delinquency 
is becoming increasingly widespread. 

Despite the favorable ratio of tax collections to debt service 
for state and local governments as a group, 1120 public units 
are estimated to have defaulted on their bonded obligations up 
to February 1, 1933. No states were in default at that time. 
Among the chief causes of local defaults are the mounting tide of 
tax delinquency, inability to fund floating debt, bank failures, 
unlimited issue of special assessment bonds, excessive borrow- 
ing, and general economic distress. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

HE redistribution of debt maturities so as to refund obliga- 

tions whose payment is either impossible or imposes a strain 
and to postpone principal payments on specific issues for 3 to 5 
years. Lower interest charges on state and local debts through 
federal refinancing of their obligations and by the extension of 
state credit to municipalities. Reallocation of state revenues 
from the gasoline tax and other newer tax sources to redeem 
local debts. Provision for state receiverships of bankrupt munic- 
ipalities. State control of local borrowing and refunding by 
debt commissions. Debt reduction through bondholders’ agree- 
ments. State review of prospective local bond issues. Revision of 
state budget laws to control local financing, prevent excessive 
borrowing and restrict the use of scrip. Federal aid to state and 
local unemployment relief. 


THE HOUSE THAT JOHN BOUGHT 


John and his wife have saved enough to buy a 
little home. The lot costs more than they had 
planned to pay but the delightful salesman says 
the mortgage company will help with the house 


A snapshot of John and his family in proud pos- 
session of a home of their own. The mortgage 
birds roost contentedly on the roof, fed punc- 
tually with golden grain as John had promised 


So simple! They get a house by just putting their 
names on paper. They note with gratitude the be- 
nign expression bent upon them from above by 
the guardian first- and second-mortgage birds 


Comes the depression. And John is out of work. 
When the rapacious mortgage birds have been 
fed all the money in the bank, they make off with 
the house and lot—and even the family's clothes 


[From an exhibition of housing and city planning organized by the Gallery of Modern Life, Chicago. Photographs by Don Loving, courtesy Millar’s Housing Letter] 


looks much the same as in 

1928. Things and surfaces 
have begun only slightly to 
tarnish and decay. By day in 
public we whistle up our cour- 
age and window-dress for the 
common good. But it is behind 
the discreetly closed doors, 
through the long watches, and 
in the at last unlocked heart 
that the brutal arithmetic of 
life takes command. Thus it 
has come to Sunnyside Gar- 
dens, Long Island. There peo- 
ple hopefully bought homes 
and improved them with 
pride. The homes have not changed in outward form— 
their pleasant facades glow warm in the spring sunlight, 
people pass in and out, cheerful-seeming in their trials, 
sympathy and dogged courage are abundant. Sunnyside 
deserves its name. 

But what has actually happened within to these good 
middle-class American families who are Sunnyside? What 
balance-sheet has life figured out for them in Anno Domini 
1933? 

The answer may be found in a recent economic survey of 
563 home-owners that gives a graphic description of the fate 
_ of the middle class in a depression. Sunnyside was established 
in 1928 and located within a few minutes subway ride of 
Times Square. The population of Sunnyside Gardens con- 
sists of those income groups which are rather loosely identi- 
fied as the lower middle class. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
artists, writers and other professions constitute 30 percent 
of its population, 30 percent are office workers and salesmen, 
and 40 percent are of the skilled trades. 

Sunnyside Gardens is widely known as one of the more 
interesting and promising experiments in providing low-cost 
home-owning to people of moderate incomes. Its promotion, 
production and management are in the hands of the City 
Housing Corporation, a limited-dividend company whose 
policies are in radical contrast to those of the speculative 
finance and jerry-built construction which dominate home 
production and sale in the United States. Because of liberal 
mortgage terms and by careful selection, allowing purchase 
only if the income of the home-buyer seemed adequate to 
carry the necessary payments, it was hoped to establish a 
community in which home-ownership would be secure. 
Someone in a mood of literary extravagance called it “fan 
island of safety in the seas of speculation.” Moreover, a 
reasonable security of income, liquid reserves and the ac- 
cumulating equity in the home were expected to make this 
middle-class community of home-owners proof against the 
business recessions which are characteristic of our capitalistic 
economy. 

_ The bank deposits of Sunnyside families, their insurance 
equities, their investments and level of income seemed to 
prove the benevolence of the principle of ‘‘rugged individ- 
ualism.”’ In 1928 nearly nine tenths of the families had $200 
or more from wages or salaries to spend each month with 
18 percent reporting an income of $500 or more. Collec- 
tively, Sunnyside householders contributed nearly two and 
one half millions of dollars a year in purchasing power from 
an average family income of more than $4000. Adding 
together the average cash reserves, surrender value of 
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life-insurance policies, _ sale 
value of automobiles and other 
assets, although excluding the 
investment in Sunnyside real 
estate, there was a total of 
slightly more than $6600 per 
family against which there was 
an average debt, excluding 
home mortgages, of only $200. 
Although averages may be 
greatly misleading, they are 
less so in this case for nearly 
two thirds of the wealth of the 
community was owned by 
three fourths of its members. 

External evidence of this 
prosperity was general. Paint- 
ers and carpenters were kept busy painting houses, con- 
verting the unfinished attics into studios or additional living 
quarters, building play-rooms in basements, and adding 
screened and in some instances glassed-in sun porches. 
Distributors of mechanical furnace stokers and of oil heaters 
found Sunnyside home-owners receptive customers. The 
local ice men felt it necessary to resort to petty sabotage 
when the opportunity offered as a protest against the in- 
creasing number of electric ice-boxes. 

But as the depression has toppled the speculative frame- 
work of our economic system so it also threatens to under- 
mine the well-laid plans of this experiment in social housing. 

Except for an occasional victim in Sunnyside, however, 
the depression was merely a topic of table conversation 
throughout 1930. By 1931 more families began to feel the 
pinch of salary and wage cuts and by 1933 a large proportion 
of the community, in distress from cuts, was seeking to meet 
debt obligations and maintain livelihood by withdrawing 
savings and insurance equities, borrowing from friends and 
finance companies and by defaulting in their mortgage 
payments. With the growing distress, there developed a fear 
of loss of homes. Each new loss of a home accentuated the 
feeling of insecurity occasioned by the decline in incomes 
and the threat of unemployment. Throughout. most of 1932 
a special committee sought to secure from the creditors a 
favorable policy toward relief of individual cases, but from 
their point of view, met with little success. 

With the spread of fear and the sense of insecurity, the 
property-owners assumed the initiative and organized to 
petition for general relief, specifically petitioning for a 
reduction of the rate of interest to 4 percent, a three-year 
waiver of amortization and a reduction in the principal of 
the mortgage to be effective at the end of three years if at 
that time existing price levels continued. If these funda- 
mental financial adjustments were made, some of the more 
aggressive and imaginative members believed that the 
community might be saved. 

To ascertain the facts in terms of which these adjustments 
should operate, the economic survey already referred to, of 
earnings, unemployment and other relevant data was under- 
taken. The survey sought to obtain a comparison of the 
economic condition of the community of 1933 as compared 
with that of 1928. Five hundred and thirty questionnaires, 
each. containing 114 items, were distributed, of which 
slightly more than three hundred questionnaires were 
returned. 

The undermining of the economic strength of this group 
of home-owners in Sunnyside Gardens is nowhere more 
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clearly demonstrated than in the data showing the exhaus- 
tion of their cash and other reserves. In March 1933 there 
remained for the community as a whole only 24 cents of 
every dollar of 1928 cash assets; 57 cents of the surrender 
value of 1928 life insurance equity; 24 cents of realizable 
worth of securities. On the other hand, more than two and 
one half dollars were owed to doctors and dentists for every 
dollar in 1928; two dollars for current bills; nearly seven 
dollars for personal borrowing. Balancing all items of assets 
and liabilities, there remained for the community as a whole 
only 22 cents of net worth as compared with a dollar in 1928. 
Of the substantial $6400 of 1928 average net worth, there 
remained only slightly more than $1400 in 1933. 

Even more significant figures are obtained if the richest 26 
percent of the community are withdrawn. To the poorest 
74 percent, only 14 cents of every 1928 dollar of cash reserve 
remained, only 31 cents of insurance equities, only 11 cents 
of stock and bond values. They owed to doctors and dentists 
$3.28 for every dollar owed in 1928; $17.04 for current bills, 
$15.47 to friends and lending companies. ‘There remained to 
them as net worth only 5 cents of every dollar of 1928—the 
price of a cup of coffee! If they had been rich in the begin- 
ning, this 5 cents per 1928 dollar might still leave them 
relatively well-to-do. But this is not the case. The present 
average net worth of this group is only slightly more than 
$200, an appreciable proportion of which has little immedi- 
ate cash value. And slightly more than one fifth reported 
exhaustion of all savings, or a net indebtedness averaging 
more than $800. 


ITH reserves practically exhausted, the burden of liveli- 
hood and other payments falls almost wholly on incomes 
which now average 50 percent less than in 1928. ‘The data on 
incomes tells the story of the severe readjustment of stand- 
ards of living which the depression has imposed. In 1928 the 
average family income was $350 a month which, according 
to the schedule of Professor Nystrom, would place this group 
in the moderately well-to-do urban standard of living class. 
By 1933, however, the average family income had fallen to 
$174 a momen After deducting those money outlays which 
are still on the 1928 price basis—for instance telephone, 
electric light, gas and shelter—there remains for food, cloth- 
ing, furniture, recreation, medical and dental attention 
approximately a monthly sum of $74 per family, less than 
one third of the money available for similar spending in 
1928. Even allowing for price declines, this indicates the 
necessity for drastic readjustment of the standard of living. 
Righty percent of the community report drastic economies in 
clothing and recreation, 60 percent in dental attention, 45 
percent in medical attention, and 42 percent in food. 
These arithmetic averages of income, however, do not 
fully portray the picture which the income figures present. 
Eleven percent of the families who reported their question- 
naires had in March 1933 no income at all and 29 percent 
had less than $100 a month. There were 65 percent who 
were forced to make both ends meet with less than $200 a 


What happens to the middle classes in a depression? 
An economic survey of Sunnyside Gardens, New 
Y ork,—the first study of an entire community of home- 
owners—paints a vivid picture of common insecurity 
whether the owners suffer under deflation or inflation 


SURGE YY GRAPE 


month compared to 13 percent in 1928. Turning to the othe 
end of the scale, of 18 percent who reported a month] 
income of $500 or more in 1928, there remained onl 
2 percent in 1933. 

Unemployment has indeed taken its toll. Thirty-nine pe 
cent of the heads of the family (of which 23 percent a 
unemployed at present) have at some time been unemploye} 
between the years 1930 to 1933. The average duration t. 
March 1933 of unemployment per unemployed head of thy 
family is 13 months. In Sunnyside many wives were gainfull 
employed, adding their earnings to the family income; iy | 
some instances the unmarried youths helped to support th) 
family, but only rarely were there more than two income) 
producers per family. Today such supplementary income) | 
have been extinguished in large part with unemploymen) 
converting these former wage-earners into dependents, 


one or more members wholly unemployed at some time 
during the last three years. The average duration to Mare | 


of course, considerable part-time employment. 


T is commonly held that a period of extreme in/latior)| 
destroys the middle class, their savings and their morale, anc) 
forces large numbers of them into a lower economic status.) 
We read of German engineers, doctors and teachers whe 
have been compelled to various menial tasks in order to earn} 
enough money to buy the necessities of life. A British war-} 


Smith, a considerable number of this once ruggedly indi-) 
vidualistic community now regard voting for anyone as a’}i 
wholly inadequate method for expressing their feelings ia; 
about the economic and political world. The survey of) | 
Sunnyside Gardens shows that the deflation which accom- * 
panies a depression also liquidates the middle class. There 
are Sunnyside engineers, writers, artists, lawyers and editors fir 
who resort to various menial ways of earning enough money ‘ 
for the minimum necessities of life. 

There is indeed a broader question, namely, the bearing | 
of these facts upon home-ownership in general. With respect ft 
to moderate finance charges, low carrying costs and security " 
of possession, the plan controlling Sunnyside Gardens goes 
far beyond ordinary real-estate practice; yet it, too, has 
proven inadequate in the face of the depression. Taking into "iw 
consideration unemployment, exhaustion of reserves, the 
decline of the standard of living and the present level of 
income, in March 1933, 47 percent of the Sunnyside home 
owners were in such condition that the loss of their homes > 
almost necessarily must follow—assuming that established 
legal procedures are resorted to by those who hold the + 
mortgages. 

Reports from other communities indicate that home- 
ownership is in a similar or more precarious position. Per- 
haps this means that small home-ownership in a world 
where speculative booms plunge into the depths of depres- 
sion is an historical obsolescence, a vestigial remain of the 
handicraft village and town. Clearly, unless the production, 
sale and financing of homes is radically changed, home 
ownership along with bank deposits will symbolize the 
wisdom of profligacy and the folly of thrift. 
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Fast Wire—Urgent. 


Wlnderstand you have solved beer wine hard liquor 
lroblem satisfactory all Stop Please rush full details 
#lan also full directions facilitating early installation 
ere including all possible short cuts suggested your 
ixperience Stop Hopeful early disposition this topic 
nversation permitting maximum attention Depression 
stop Thanks 

PERPLEXED AMERICAN 


OMETHING like such a wire has evidently 
been in the heads of our fellow-citizens who, 
from various motives, have hailed enthu- 

jiastically Washington’s recent hurry-up action on 

epeal and beer. But if Canada is an example, 
1orning-afters and other worries await both our 
ypers and our temperancers before we finally 
bandon our present hope that, when and if 
cepeal is ratified, we can hustle out, next morning, 
ocate some simple scheme for making a good 


Certainly Canada does a sad job in the way it thus 
‘speaks the word of promise to our ears and breaks it to 
ur hopes.” There simply ain’t no Canadian Plan. Instead, 
there are nine plans, one for each of the nine provinces, all 
with various differences either of scheme and set-up or of 


bopulation and background. Worse still, the two best 


known to us—Montreal in the Province of Quebec, and 
Yoronto in Ontario—are calculated to give a headache to 
anyone anxious to report them to souls a-yearning for 
simplicity and dispatch. 

For, to begin with, the two systems are extremely dif- 
erent in spite of the fact that about half of each province 
is still dry. “Here we are trying to exercise control and in- 
crease temperance,” so a sincere higher-up in Ontario’s 
plan put this difference in a word. “‘Quebec’s purpose is 
not to control but to sell!’ 

_ Toronto’s streets support him by showing no beer-by- 
the-glass establishments of any kind: beer is legally pur- 
chasable in no other way whatever than by ordering a 


i 
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In an old suit and unshaved, Mr. Williams interviewed work- 
ers in Canadian cities; then changed and talked with business 
men, officials and social workers. What he heard and saw is 
here set down with particular reference to what the United 
States may learn of government control and sale of liquor 


at 


Photo by Charles Weiss, Montreal 


The entrance to the building of the Quebec Liquor Commission has the dignity 
of big business. The plant includes offices, a laboratory for chemical analysis, 
a warehouse with proper storage facilities for various types of wines and liquors 


minimum of half-a-dozen bottles at one of the 124 govern- 
ment liquor stores or at a few beer warehouses with not a 
single café, restaurant or hotel permitted to offer anything 
in the least intoxicating. Montreal, on the other hand, 
offers beer by the glass or bottle in hundreds of taverns and 
by the bottle at other hundreds of licensed groceries, while 
a variety of eating-places are licensed to quench immediately 
any thirst for beer, wine and champagne—anything except 
distilled liquor. 

When it comes to the hard stuff, the two plans look like 
complete strangers instead of fellow-Canadians. For in 
Montreal the provincial liquor stores make just one restric- 
tion: you can walk in and buy your whiskey or gin provided 
only that you purchase it and carry it out one bottle at a 
time. ‘‘Silly’” was the way one editor described this alleged 
restriction which permits you to load your car full of whiskey 
if you’re willing to walk enough times in and out of the door. 
Or if you represent a local club or a local or foreign boot- 
legger, you may prefer to pay a gang of men to make a 
continuous and revolving chain from car to counter and 
back from counter tg car. 

Nothing like that in Toronto! If you have a 
yen for anything alcoholic—beer, wine, whiskey 
or gin—there is only one place where you can 
get it. That’s in the provincial government store 
and there only in bottles for consumption in 
what can properly be called your domicile— 
home, hotel-room or tourist-tent. If in between 
store and residence you so much as open a 
bottle, arrest and fine are threatened. But you 
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can’t even put hand on that half-dozen of beer or single 
flask of wine until you have paid one dollar for your annual 
permit, plus another dollar if you want to include the high- 
powered stuff. What’s more, you do not get this individual 
permit until you have had a heart-to-heart talk with the 
government “‘vendor,” or store-manager, telling him your 
business, size of family and such. That permits him to 
decide whether in the first place you ought to have one and 
also whether your later use of the privilege entitles you to 
retain it. For not only must the nature and price of each 
purchase be entered in your book: in addition, the total for 
the year must be brought down to date. At any moment, 
further, the law gives Mr. Vendor complete right, freedom 
and indeed, responsibility, to lift an eyebrow and query, 
“Ahem! I can’t believe you’re bootlegging or even ‘blind- 
pigging,’ but-er are you sure you’re giving your family a 
square deal?” 

Naturally enough, such differences in the laws and set-ups 
of the two provinces disclose big differences in both the 
operation of the plans and in what their operators and 
beneficiaries think of them. 

Let’s stop, for instance, in this Montreal beer tavern down 
in the worker district. It’s only ten o’clock at night, so it 
will be open for another hour. Swinging doors, frosted or 
leaded glass windows—and, yes, a sawdust floor—certainly 


Photo by Charles Weiss, Montreal 
Retail stores in Quebec do a profitable cash-and-carry business. The rule is 
one bottle of hard liquor at a time. Nothing may be consumed on the premises 
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looks familiar like—yes, it even smeo 
much like the old saloon, though a ln} 
cleaner. What, no bar? And no bras 
rail? Nothing but tables and chairs? Weli 

Evidently in its wisdom the Quebespi 
Liquor Commission believes that chai»: 
favor sobriety, perhaps by discouragir 
treating. But so short a time as an hour i- 
this and similar places is likely to leave v- 
unpersuaded on that point even thoug |his« 
the saloon days of 1919 disclosed how tk 
use of the bar served to speed up th 
number of departing glassfuls. For ov 
old-time barkeep used to take seriousl) 
his responsibility as landlord of ever‘) 
square foot reached by his right arm » 
moprag; as though operated by an iry' 
visible stop-watch he would, at regulai} 
and by no means over-long intervals; 
indicate with a flourish of the rag that th» | 
rent paid by your most recent order ha of 
expired, proceed to gather up you; 
glasses and with either lip or eyebrow} 
inquire, “What will it be?” Interpretec! 
that meant, “Who stands for the nex} 
one?” | 

But in Montreal’s tavern chairs th»} 
same rotary scheme of rent collectioy 
appears to operate. The moment glassex 


ua, 


OM te me 


speaking waiter is quite likely to stance} 
expectantly at hand. So his tables furnisl; 
little evidence of any weakening of the} 
treating habit. Only a few hours’ stay is suf -{} 
ficient to demonstrate that chairs give: 
‘ indispensable equilibrium to the imbiber\# )) 


wonder whether the sit-down table does not merely favor 2 
maximum of comfort along with a maximum of absorption. 

One thing is sure—that at no imaginable stand-up bar} 
and indeed in no other sit-down barroom anywhere can one) 
see such a combination as Montreal’s taverns demonstrate— 


points of beer-drinking considered as an art; and second, the « 
development, at the same time, of an amazing and mag- | 
nificent capacity for sheer quantity. 

“I always take my Frontenac,” so a companion explains | 
the result of his years of empirical research, ‘“‘after my Dow. 
If I forget and reverse the order, I get a head.” | 

Over at another table sits one who always gives his order , 
for a glass of light along with one of dark and then sips} 
them alternately. Across the room sits another with three | 
bottles of different brands of beer, which he proceeds to pour | 
together carefully glass by glass—evidently one whose | 
experience and observation have made him an expert if not } 
an artist. But if so, then a sort of Titanic artist, for you will | 
please observe that those three different drinks before him | 
are neither glasses nor pints—but quarts! 

It was a Montreal relief worker who first took my breath 
away by ordering two quarts of beer—and later, when I was 
slow on both intake and uptake, two more! He put me up 
against the old puzzle of my days and nights in British and 


‘ 


cench barrooms—of figuring how to drink enough to 
bricate and promote the hoped-for interview but not too 
uch for making sense out of it. In Europe the problem was 
ved not by lessening the number of drinks—that would 
ve appeared unsociable—but, instead, their size. But not 
en in the lowest ‘“‘pubs’”? of Swansea or Glasgow did I 
er see so many drinkers call for nothing but quarts—one 
Juart after another. Of this the outcome was often plain 
ough, a quarrel between the French-speaking and Eng- 
sh-speaking workers, the rowdy singing, and finally the 
ee-for-all fight. 

‘People who think that beer doesn’t intoxicate are crazy,” 
) a dining-room waitress put her own observation of the 
sults. “‘We see it here all the time, day after day. Why, just 
esterday, over at that table, two men and a woman passed 
ut on beer almost before they got started.” 

*““My father,” added her colleague, ‘‘he’s always drinking 
50 much beer and getting cross and nasty. We have to 
andle him with gloves.” 

“‘How much before get drunk?” replied a French-speaking 

raiter. ““Well, one day I take maybe twenty glass and feel 
ne. Next day, I take two—and know it best I stop. All 
epend.” 
i) It’s fairly easy to figure out. In both Ontario and Mont- 
eal, regular beer is legally 4 to 4.65 percent of alcohol by 
eight. Since alcohol weighs about one fourth less than 
vater, that means between 5 and 7 percent by volume and 
ence 10 to 14 percent by “‘proof.” Since whiskey deserving 
she title of “100 percent proof” is only 50 percent alcohol by 
“olume, such beer can be considered about one tenth or one 
eventh as strong as whiskey. If, therefore, you drink three 
uarts of beer—and in Montreal’s taverns and clubs that’s 
vidently conservative—you will have drunk more than one 
hird of a quart of whiskey. (Ontario does not consider its 
aiq°4.4°? intoxicating because the figure represents “proof” 
r 2.2 percent by volume as compared with our own 3.2 
ercent by weight, or about 4 percent by volume. The 
oard calls intoxicating liquor anything 2.5 percent by 
olume or over.) 

“Of course nobody ever gets drunk on beer!’’ That as- 
urance had been given repeatedly by white-collared 
ontrealers before I “‘submerged”’ to spend some days in the 
averns. It sounded reasonable. It proved on investigation 
o be a joke. 

Montreal’s “‘harmless cafés’? are an even more serious 
joke. “You'll buy me some wine or maybe some cham- 


Nothing could look less like the old-time saloon. Behind the 
salesman’s cage are bins of spirits, with wines in the cellar 
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Tourists dashing through the smaller cities may take the gov- 
ernment liquor store for a bank, which often is next door 


enough profit to make her dropping in worth while to him, 
she proceeds to discuss the business interests of the oldest 
profession. Usually this requires departure, but in one large 
café located in the city’s center, departure is made unneces- 
sary by the elevator. 

All common enough on the Continent, to be sure. But 
nowhere hereabouts so openly conducted, so close to public 
runways, so recognized and accepted by public opinion. 
Nowhere also—and more to the point—so definitely built 
upon a government’s heralded high purpose of lessening the 
evils of liquor. For these establishments all follow from the 
wish to favor the satisfaction of a gentleman’s thirst along 
with his hunger. So, without being ordered, there comes 
always a sandwich. Unlike the famous wooden sandwiches 
of New York’s Raines Law, this one is of bread and cheese. 
Nevertheless, I blush to recall that in my innocence I started 
eating it—to my companion’s horror! 


OTH tavern and café in Montreal follow directly from the 
Quebec Liquor Commission’s avowed policy of pushing 
the sale of beer and wine. Active and aggressive help in this 
program is secured from a total of over three thousand pri- 
vate and commercial but licensed beer taverns, beer and 
wine cafés and restaurants, and beer-selling and _beer- 
delivering grocery stores. Such pushing is based upon the 
apparently sincere belief that if people buy more beer and 
wine, they will not only become that much more sober and 
temperate but will also invest just that much less in the 
whiskies and gins which are purchasable only at the govern- 
ment liquor stores and on which the government’s profit is 
purposely made much higher—as high as the traffic will 
bear. 

The local friends of temperance protest that this policy 
can hardly be considered a success in the light of statistics 
which indicate that, while in the five predepression years 
the use of wine increased by 126 percent and that of beer by 
nearly 40 percent, the sales of hard liquors also increased by 
38.7 percent. To this objection, however, the’ Commission 
replies that this latter increase is ‘‘due mainly to the upward 
trend of American tourists.” The temperance advocates 
oppose also the Board’s policy of allowing not only the 
brewers and wine-makers but also the distillers to use almost 
every conceivable method of publicity for the strenuous 
and unceasing promotion of sales. Even now I can hardly 
believe that I actually saw in one issue of a single Montreal 
newspaper enough beer and whiskey ads to cover any desk- 
top. Such displays furnish around 15 percent of the ad- 
vertising income of the papers in the wet half of the province. 
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His remark recalled a certain American barkeep who one 
registered his deep disgust with near-beer because’ “thi 
damn stuff quenches your thirst while a man that puts 
couple of real beers under his belt just begins to realiz 
he’s thirsty.” 4 

In line with both, a Montreal sociologist told how a recen) | 
survey of workers’ living levels had encountered a man whos | 
reported outgo fell short of re) 
ported income by several hundre 
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et dollars—until he winked to th 
Liquor Control Act of Ontario pat G44 investigators to join him outside. |) 
265504 #95 = There, out of the wife’s hearing,)| 
APPLICATION oe a LIQUOR § ies : : : he gave the answer—‘Beer.” | | 
eae ils “They should treat me better! 
28 ° : 7 v4 A a | 
Sota 8 here,” exclaimed a_half-dru 
Oe 8 se , 7 
Rares Nemes Beck GG tavern patron. “Eighteen hundred |f) 
a4 H ¥ ; 
ee eee | dollars—that’s what I’ve passed | 
eee ged i: S04 over to ’em, and in not so long a 
Residing atic ee ag gas 2 time neither !”? | 
ee ee So it’s easy to understand those: | 
Address in full $2? :2 oe Montrealers who believe that the | 
Married, Single or Widower --.cscresessceseersensenseensts SyPet aggressive selling policies of the) | 
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2 5 real factor of difficulty in the) 
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economic condition of the dis- | 
trict’s workers. This is made all | 
the more believable by the fact || 
that, in spite of the huge quan- | 
tities of beer a-flowing in public | 
places, the sales in such taverns, | 
cafés and restaurants count up || 
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being of the full age of twenty-one years, and | 
having been a resident in Ontario for the past 
month, hereby make application for a permit to 
purchase liquor in accordance with the provisions 
of the Liquor Conrrot Act or Ontario and 
the Regulations made thereunder. I am not 
the holder of an unexpired individual 
permit nor am I disqualified under the pro- 


Under the strict Ontario 
law you must have an an- 
nual liquor permit, which 
looks much like a bank 


passbook. Every purchase Veena af the nid Ace 


provisions of the Liquor Control 


Act of Ontario and the Regulations made thereunder, and 


nevertheless to something less. 


oe ok Chief Commissioner 


INDIVIDUAL LIQUOR PERMIT 
certify thet the above named applicant, 


signature is hereto attached, is entitled to 


through the year is entered z : ; 
Dated abe es Ontario aa than half the gallons ordered into | 

Ba: the home directly from the grocers. | 

In addition torcnormone OE coon AB Y, Ob icra essner scons soeestnces 19. : es i More believable, also, by the fact i 
and numerous sign- a ay 3 that many workers find not only | 
boards the population is 3 3 whiskey but also wine so ex- | 
literally deluged by dic f wercerseeresseese esse tereeetseeeeene ey eee | $2.00 2 pensive that they go in heavily for | 


rect mail advertising, 
much of it extolling the 
healthiness of beer. The 
expense of addressing this is cut down by the practice of 
paying the postal department one half cent for each copy of 
the circulars on the understanding that one is to be de- 
livered to every domestic address in the entire area. 

As a result, the Board is able to hand over to the pro- 
vincial government for the benefit of the taxpayers an 
ordinary, fair-times profit of around ten millions—about 
one fourth of all provincial income. Nevertheless the Ameri- 
can observer is forced to wonder whether this represents 
good social bookkeeping. 

“Hardly half a dozen here,” so a table partner explained 
in one of the so-called ‘‘clubs” where ‘“‘“membership”’ serves 
to permit the serving of beer without regard to hours, 
“hardly six out of the sixty here have jobs. No, I don’t 
know where they get their money for their quarts [not a pint 
was visible] though I do know that fifteen or twenty of them 
are living on the café earnings of their women friends.” 

“‘By cutting corners,’ he went on, “almost everybody, job 
or no job, can get enough together to buy a bottle or two; 
25 cents each is cheap enough. Then after one or two, he 
works up courage to raise the price of two or three more.” 
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the maximum kick at minimum | 
price represented by ‘‘whiskey | 
blanc’”—so heavily that it has > 
given commissioners and social workers alike concern. | 

This being so, it is all the stranger that, respecting either — 
whiskey blanc or beer, Montreal’s. social workers are so _ 
silent—silent if not positively tongue-tied. But before dis- 
cussing that, let’s leave our wet Montreal and run over to 
Toronto. 

In Ontario’s capital there is nowhere to be seen anything © 
like Montreal’s total of open intoxication. ‘“Blind-pigs” 
serving surreptitious glasses of beer, wine or whiskey are 
findable, but only with difficulty and with comparatively — 
little of the vice of either Montreal’s “cafes” or ‘‘call- 
rooms” (flats in which drinks can be enjoyed while blonde 
or brunette can be phoned for). In addition to large signs — 
advising customers not to buy permits “unless you can 
afford them,” the Ontario Board instructs its vendors that 
liquor must not be sold: 


To those who abuse it, and sales should not be made so as to 
render possible a continuance of drunkenness; 

To those who from the amount of their purchases and from their 
standing and circumstances are likely to be supplying bootleggers; 

When the financial standing of the purchaser is such that the 
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sales must be followed by a diminution of the comforts of life in 
the family. 


“We get splendid cooperation from the Board,” said the 
head of an organization handling some thousands of needy 
families. ‘‘Persons receiving relief are reported to it and any 
found possessing permits are relieved of them. Including 
those, the Board ‘lifted’ a total of over four thousand 
permits last year. The only trouble is that such persons 
find no great trouble in getting others to purchase for 
them.” 

“Out of about 38,000 idle job-seekers,”’ reports the head 
of the provincial employment bureau, ‘“‘a total of 2870 were 
found to have their individual—and well filled—permits.”’ 


EYOND question, the average Torontian appears to 

believe that while the law is highly restrictive it does 
receive, outside the “swamp whiskey” or “bottled-in-barn”’ 
of the back districts in the northern mining country, some- 
thing like genuine enforcement with Dominion ‘“‘Mounties”’ 
and provincial and city police all keen on the job of arresting 
‘“‘blind-piggers” and bootleggers,—these last representing 
mere ‘‘bottle-passers’”’ or sellers, one drink at a time, of 
liquor obtained from the government stores. Home-brew 
is permitted on formal request. Even with, roughly, one 
permit to every two families, however, it makes such a prob- 
lem of competition and control that a huge tax has lately 
been put on the “‘makings.” 

As in Montreal, much of the drunkenness that comes into 
court in Toronto is the result of ‘‘rub-a-dub” (rubbing 
alcohol combined with water and paregoric); a total invest- 
ment of less than half a dollar furnishes magnificent illusions 
of grandeur and then a long, long sleep to as many as a 
dozen near down-and-outs. In Toronto, however, such 
denatured stuff is made less necessary, it has to be said, by 
reason of the bum’s ability to buy, with as little as 35 cents 
plus the use of someone’s beer-wine permit, the enormous 
kick of a small bottle of Catawba, a highly fortified and 
evidently green or un-aged wine made in the Niagara 
district. This native wine constitutes about the only “‘fall- 
down” in the Ontario Board’s evidently sincere effort to 
keep even beer away from those who cannot afford it or 
cannot use it properly. 

They are alive, moreover, to risk in any combination of 
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Please supply the Undermentioned Goods: 


KIND OF LIQUOR 


I am of the full age of twenty-one years 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
LIQUOR CONTROL ACT OF ONTARIO, 
f am entitled to make this purchase. 


Salen a ea ae ae Sk 


Do Not Sign Until Presented to Permit Clerk 


For each purchase in Ontario a signed order is required 
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alcohol and gaso- 
hineameeliat; Saso 
SCM UI, * Cree 
plained one citi- 
zen, ‘“‘that if you 
have your car here 
with you and go 
out to do any 
drinking, Pd ad- 
vise you to leave 
it in the garage; 
otherwise you 
might be forced 
to prolong your 
sojourn here un- 
pleasantly.” The 
possession of a per- 
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8B Gooderham & Worts’ Old Rye... 

8C Gooderham & Worts’ Old Rye 

9B Highland Scotch Distillery 

9C Highland Scotch Distillery Old Colony 

9BA Highland Scotch Distillery Old Humber... - 
13B Pioneer Monogram 
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Walker’s Old Rye... 
Walker’s Old Rye... 
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driver may cause pote peele tata 

him to lose his BOuREON wach 
job. 


The permit sys- 
tem is not felt by 
the average To- 
rontian to pass un- 
conscionable au- 
thority over in- 
dividual habits over to the vendor, though many workers 
complain about the ‘‘graft’ of its required dollar and 
two dollars. But in spite of what looks like fairly gen- 
eral satisfaction with the system, continuous pressure is 
being exerted by a province-wide Moderation League 
for the adoption of such of Quebec’s arrangement as 
will permit taverns or beer-parlors, the serving of beer 
and wines by at least a small number of hotels and 
restaurants and the right of brewers, winesters and distil- 
lers to advertise. These “improvements” are all urged, 
of course, in the name of “larger government profit and 
smaller citizen tax’’—with the help mainly of ‘“‘more 
tourists from down south,’ meaning U. S. They get con- 
siderable following from both the workers wanting draught 
beer and the employers wanting wine with meals. “At 
present you can’t give a hotel dinner party,” these latter 
explain, in terms that have a familiar sound, “without 
renting a room upstairs for serving the cocktails. That 
results in lots more intoxication than if wine could be 
served downstairs.” 

How long will Ontario resist these pressures and thus 
continue so vastly different from Quebec? Nobody knows. 
For the answer lies in the realm of politics and in this realm 
the question of government income and taxes may at any 
moment, especially during hard times, become supreme. 
And when it does, then the pressure of politics and of 
political-governmental budgets tends to make it little less 
than unpatriotic and bad form for anyone to mention such 
intangible’ and highbrow matters as human well-being and 
social bookkeeping. 

This putting of the liquor question into the field not only 
of politics but of government profits, smaller taxes and in- 
creased local business through greater lure of tourists—this 
tying of politician and big business man together with a 
cord labelled “‘good citizenship”—this it is that constitutes, 
surely, the “‘catch” in the Canadian system. Certainly 
nothing is plainer than that to some extent in Toronto and 
to a vastly greater extent in Montreal, (Continued on page 334) 
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MAN'S CONQUESTS 


Man's mastery of his problems is the 
theme of the four large mural paintings 
completed by the distinguished Spanish 
artist, Jose Maria Sert, for the RCA 
building in Rockefeller Center in New 
York City. The portions of these huge 
panels, twenty-five by seventeen feet in 
size, reproduced on these two pages, 
though incomplete, give some concep- 
tion of how well the artist has adapted 
subject matter to the demands of walls 
that tower above the level of the eye 


Sert’s panels on the page opposite de- 
pict: top, machines take the place of the 
painful labor of former ages; bottom, 
science conquers epidemics of the past. 
On this page, left, human will does 
away with ancient slavery; above, 
man applies his intelligence to the sup- 
pression of war and the development 
of the powers that conserve human life 


AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT? 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


some fifteen million unemployed the col- 

leges and universities are this month gradu- 
ating more than a hundred thousand young 
newcomers. ‘They are a picked group in ability 
and opportunity. What do they face? The immediate future 
of the class of 1933 is as uncertain as the outcome of world- 
wide depression. There is only one gauge to go by—and 
that not an encouraging one. In the midst of the commence- 
ment oratory let us look at what has happened to the gradu- 
ates who left college in the Junes of 1930, ’31 and 732. 

How many are now wage-earners? Are they working in 
their chosen fields or are they drudging away at ‘‘any job’’? 
Are they taking refuge in increasing numbers in graduate 
study and professional training? Is there any evidence to 
show the effect of the depression on personalities and ambi- 
tions? How have the colleges tried to help their graduates 
meet the emergency? Is the experience modifying the kind 
of educational program offered or the vocational counselling 
available to undergraduates? 

Answers to these questions were asked a few weeks ago of 
thirty colleges and universities of various types—public and 
private, large and small, coeducational and segregated. 
Busy presidents, deans and personnel officers in many 
instances found time for full and careful replies. Others re- 
ported that the information requested was not on file or 
could be secured only from alumni records at a prohibitive 
cost of time and effort. Differences in procedure and 
record-keeping make it impossible to reduce the answers 
to neat statistical tabulations. But, supplemented with in- 
formation from social workers, personnel men in business 
and industry, individual college graduates, teachers and em- 
ployers, there emerges a picture which, though sketchy and 
incomplete, seems worth reproducing here. For what is 
happening to recent college graduates is important not only 
to young John Jones and Mary Smith but to the community 
in which they have grown up, to the generation that looks 
to their group for leadership in the complex decades ahead. 

Clearly the college graduate, like the rest of the adult 
population, has found it more difficult each year since 1929 
to find and keep a job. Thus Albert Beecher Crawford, 
director of Yale’s Bureau of Appointments, reports that 
placements for 1932 were two thirds of those for 1931. At 
Reed College (Oregon) unemployment among graduates a 
year after graduation has increased from 6 percent in 1930 
to 25.6 percent for 1932. Katharine S. Doty, assistant to the 
dean of Barnard writes, ‘“The best check we can get is to 
report that, as far as our records show, 62 percent of the 
class of 1927 had jobs in the spring of 1928, and 64 percent 
of the class of 1928 in the spring of 1929. Comparing this 
with the 33 percent of the class of 1932 now gainfully em- 
ployed shows the drop. Not all in any class sought immediate 
employment.” Rollins College (Florida) does not have com- 
plete records but “‘we assume that graduates between 1926 
and 1929 had little difficulty in finding work.” Of the 79 
members of the class of 1932, 28 (over 35 percent) have been 
unable to find wage-earning jobs of any kind. 

About 75 percent of the University of Chicago graduates 
register for jobs with the campus employment bureau. Of 


[= a labor market already glutted with 


Time was when a college diploma was a key to doors in busi- 
ness and the professions. Now it is little more than another 
scrap of paper. This year more graduates than ever will go out 
into the world unemployed before they have ever had a job 


this number, ‘‘about 75 percent were placed in 1930, 60 to 
70 percent in 1931 and less than 50 percent in 1932.” From 
information gathered from state institutions in the Middle 
West and from endowed colleges and universities in the 
East, the head of the educational division of a Chicago in- 
dustrial concern estimates that while “approximately 60 

ercent of the 1931 crop of men graduating from colleges 
were able to get jobs” this was true of only 40 percent of the 
1932 crop. And at the end of April his estimate was “that 
not over 20 percent of those graduating this June will secure 
employment.” 


fe increasing numbers college graduates have taken refuge 
in graduate or professional study. Thus Dean Christian 
Gauss of Princeton writes, “Up to and including 1930, ap- 
proximately 35 percent of each class entered graduate study 
or study for the professions. This percentage rose to about 48 
in 1931 and to pretty nearly 55 in 1932.” The dean of the 
graduate school at the University of Wisconsin reports a 
marked increase in applications and enrolment for each year 
of the depression. Many colleges, east and west, report 
graduates going on with study because no jobs are available. 

A young alumnus of a Middle-Western university, work- 
ing for a master’s degree at Columbia this year commented, 
“A lot of us are muddling around with graduate study be- 
cause we don’t know what else to do.”? A member of the 
class of 1931 in a leading woman’s college who has spent the 
last two years in graduate study said, ‘‘I have reached the 
saturation point. I always planned to take a higher degree 
some day, but I need some practical experience first. I am so 
stale my work is worse than second rate. But I can’t get a 
job. I’m lucky to have parents that can carry me. All the 
same, it’s a waste of their money and my time.” 

““Look at these,” said the dean of an Eastern graduate 
school, handing me a folder of correspondence. There were 
some fifty rejected applications for fellowships for 1933-4 
from seniors in first-rate institutions. ‘‘Not one of those 
youngsters has any interest in further study or research,” 
said the dean. “They are up against it and trying to get us to 
subsidize them. Our funds are insufficient for a relatively 
small group with genuine scholarly ambition and capacity. 
These others are probably typical of hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of young college graduates today—what on earth 
is to become of them?” 

Recent college graduates who actually obtain jobs have 
in many cases done little to solve even the immediate prob- 
lem of self-support. They are to be found in all sorts of ill- 
paid dead-end occupations: elevator operators, file clerks, 
filling-station attendants, waiters and waitresses, canvassers 
and so on. 

One young man who appealed to the employment bureau 
at his college to help him find ‘‘something decent to do” had 
been peddling ‘‘beauty preparations” in New York City 
suburbs. He had obtained permission to analyze his “line” 
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in the college laboratory. ‘“‘All the stuff is useless and some 
of it is worse,” he reported, describing his experience to the 
placement officer. “I don’t see how I can go on with it.” 
In the five weeks he had been at work he had earned from 
forty cents to $2.20 a day. He found it cost him twenty-five 
cents a night “‘for a flop,” food and cigarettes cost about 
fifty cents a day, another quarter went for car fares, barber 
shop ‘“‘and incidentals. And on the good days you’ve got to 
put aside something for the bad ones.” 

This is an extreme example of the dead-end job. But there 
is plenty of evidence that the occupational experience of 
many recent college graduates is on the minus side, meas- 
ured in terms of present value and future career, as well as of 
income. 

Of the members of last year’s class at Columbia College 
who are not doing graduate study, the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments reports 85 percent employed. This figure includes 
every member of the class known to be working, part-time 
as well as full-time and whatever the job. In the tabulations 
being prepared for the annual report one finds in the 
occupational column 
such listings as ‘“‘tutor- 


ing,” “office boy,”’ ‘“‘sub- 
scription agent,” “‘driv- 
ing taxi.” 

Of recent graduates 


from Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women who have 
found employment, three 
fifths are working in their 
chosen field, two fifths 
‘took anything.”’ At Reed 
College, the proportion 
of recent graduates re- 
porting “‘unsatisfactory” 
jobs has increased from 
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are getting valuable experience. Those that make good will 
be in line for rapid promotion as things pick up.” 

A few years ago the professions complained that “‘business 
is getting all the brains.” Industrial concerns regularly sent 
“scouts” to “recruit” the most promising seniors. How these 
invitations have fallen off is described in the last annual 
report of Yale’s bureau of appointments: “In the past five 
years representatives of as many as two hundred firms have 
visited the campus to interview students, many of the larger 
corporations conducting elaborate recruiting campaigns 
throughout the numerous universities. This year [1932] the 
firms who sent representatives to interview seniors at this 
office totalled only sixteen and of these several . . . stated 
frankly that they could make no offers whatever.’ Mr. 
Crawford adds, ‘“The fall and spring occupational polls of 
the entire senior class reveal a significant shift from business 
toward the professions even during the course of the year. 
For the first time in many years the number of Yale College 
graduates planning professional careers equals the number 
intending to enter business.” 
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less than 3 percent in 
1930 to 17 percent last 
year. Among Antioch sen- 
iors, 1.7 percent “took 
anything” in the way of a 
job in 1930. This propor- 
tion had increased to 8 
percent for 1931 and to 
9.3 percent last year. 
The personnel mana- 
ger for a New York 
business establishment re- 
ferred to the “‘saving”’ to 
the concern in being able 
to “‘take on young college 
men living at home for 
eight or ten dollars a 
week to fill minor clerical 
positions.” Another per- 
sonnel man bluntly 
stated, ‘‘We cut overhead é y j 
by letting out employes iB SO f= 
drawing eighteen to \ : 
twenty-five dollars a week 
and taking on inexperi- 
enced college graduates 
at eight to twelve. Of 
course their present sala- 
ries are small, but they 
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So far college graduates and their advisers have not been 
very successful in determining which occupations are over- 
crowded and which growing and in shunning the one and 
preparing for the other. Here too our modern failure in dis- 
tribution is an element to be reckoned with. Well-trained 
and ambitious young doctors scramble for a footing in cen- 
ters where the medical profession is overmanned, while in 
large areas one must travel miles to find any sort of medical 
care. Similarly colleges and schools of education continue 
to turn out hundreds of young teachers. We have classes too 
big to handle, closed schools, part-time sessions, reduced 
school programs on one side of the picture and on the other 
an army of trained teachers (more than five thousand in 
New York City alone) listed as “eligible” but never ap- 
pointed because “‘the profession is overcrowded.” 


O far the depression has had little apparent effect on the 
vocational guidance set-up of colleges or on their educa- 
tional programs. Some institutions have found it necessary 
to raise tuition, others to lower it. Almost all the colleges 
have provided special scholarship and loan funds to help 
their undergraduates solve hard-times problems. Many 
institutions offer free tuition to their unemployed graduates 
who wish to return for postgraduate study. The Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation established fellowships to 
enable a group of about twenty men to continue their 
scientific studies during the present year and similar provi- 
sions have been made at other institutions. 

Underlying this fragmentary but significant data as to the 
number of young college graduates unemployed, the num- 
ber in blind-alley jobs and the emergency measures taken 
by the colleges is a deeper question: what light has the 
depression thrown on the value of higher education to 
modern youth’ and the effects of the hard times in terms of 
personality and growth. 

A member of a public employment office staff in a Middle- 
Western city commented: 


I find young college graduates one of my biggest problems. I 
get about a dozen of them a week in my division [men’s clerical 
and commercial]. They are hard to place not only because they 
are inexperienced but because they have no notion what they want 
to do. They are all at sea. That didn’t show up so plainly when 
times were busy. Business houses were prepared to keep them on at 
a loss for a year or two and lick them into shape. But now with 
plenty of experienced people available, there doesn’t seem to be 
any place for these fuzzy-minded cubs. They don’t know how to: 
work and they don’t know what they want to work at. I wonder 
whether it’s necessary for them to come out of college such babes 
in the woods. 


A psychologist serving as a vocational counsellor in an 
Eastern city stated the problem thus: 


The youngsters that worry me are the drifters. They have no 
sense of direction. There is nothing to take the place of the school 
and college routine that has bolstered them most of their lives. 
Again and again I say to one of them, “‘Let’s forget the depression 
—suppose you could do any sort of work you wanted. What would 
you choose?” The answer is, “I don’t know.” 


She cited the case of a girl who had held six jobs between 
June and February obtained through the local Y. W. C. A. 
placement bureau: two months as a part-time office worker 
at six dollars a week; three weeks as a “‘learner’ without 

saint designing and painting lamp shades; a month at the 

|). 2 * son selling hosiery in a specialty shop at $12 a 

holiday séa,. . 

\,in a factory as an assembler at $9 a week; a 


week; a month. jae : 
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at $8 a week. She wanted a job, but she didn’t like selling, 
didn’t like factory work, didn’t want to learn commercial 
photography, didn’t want to be a clerical worker. Nothing 
seemed to her “‘worth the bother of doing it.” “‘It’s an acute 
case, I grant you,” said the counsellor ruefully, ‘‘but it’s 
typical.” 

On the other hand, Antioch College which for some years 
has definitely tried to give the students first-hand knowledge 
of “‘the going world” finds that the depression ‘“‘confirms our 
judgment that a broad cultural background and work ex- 
perience are essential in helping make economic adjust- 
ments.” he Antioch college year is divided into periods of 
study on the campus and periods of wage-earning in indus- 
try or business or of apprenticeship in one of the arts or 
professions. Of the last three classes, 10 percent are house- 
wives or unknown, 16 percent taking graduate study (‘‘very 
few if any because they were unable to find anything else’’) 
56 percent are employed, leaving 18 percent unemployed 
““because they can get nothing to do.” The assistant to 
President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch writes: 

The contact that a student makes with various firms while he is 
yet in school aids materially in a permanent placement. About half 
the graduates going into business and industry each year continue 
with firms for which they worked as students. That has been true 
during the depression as well as in previous years, when none of 
our graduates were involuntarily unemployed. 

A growing group of young college graduates are suffering 
a depression reaction that differs little from shellshock. Like 
the young soldiers who were broken by disillusionment and 
fear of failure, they have cracked under the strain of at- 
tempting an impossible adjustment. A psychiatric social 
worker in a New England city discussing this aspect of the 
problem, cited the case of a young civil engineer who re- 
ceived his degree with honor in 1931, and who tried for 
months to find work in his profession. Finally he was forced 
to take what he could get—a job as office boy in a brokerage 
house at $8.50 a week. Over the ten months that he held the 
job he grew increasingly unhappy and dissatisfied. “He 
finally knocked down a man who was his superior in the 
office but his inferior in breeding, education and ability and 
who had repeatedly gone out of his way to be rude. The boy 
was in the wrong in a narrow sense. Really the situation, 
not the boy, was at fault. The incident snapped his self- 
control. He has gone all to pieces.” 

Not so different was the experience of another boy who 
majored in chemistry, graduated in 1931, and expected to 
step into a place in his family’s cotton mill. Just before 
graduation, he decided to spend a preparatory year in the 
laboratory of a textile bleaching concern. During that year, 
his father’s firm failed. The bleachery cut down its force 
and the boy was let out. He landed a temporary job in a 
department store. At the end of a summer furniture sale 
he was again let out. His family, in reduced circumstances, 
could provide only food, shelter and a dollar a week spend- 
ing money. He felt himself cut off from his own circle of 
friends and from all chance of a career. After two attempts at 
suicide he is a patient in a state hospital for mental cases. 

Similar situations have been taken as a challenge by 
many of the oncoming generation and they have met them 
with courage and resourcefulness. As an example, a Mid- 
Western college officer cited one of last year’s graduates: 


When L. F. went back to her own community she could find 
only a temporary job in the public schools. Through that connec- 
tion however she was recommended as-head of a small suburban 
nursery school. She has run the nursery school now for almost a 
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year and there is a prospect, she reports, of its being enlarged. The 
job has left her afternoons free, so that she has had time to pursue 
another of her chief undergraduate interests: dramatics. She is now 
broadcasting from a local station as a radio actress and in addition 
has worked with a local civic theater company. 


A boy who trained as a civil engineer could not find work 
in that field. He hitch-hiked from Ohio to California and 
utilized his drafting knowledge to secure a job helping make 
animated cartoons. Three New England girls who because 
of family reverses had to give up their plan to study theatrical 
production and interpretive dancing abroad have for a year 
conducted a “‘little theater’’ and “‘school of the dance” for 
children in their home city and made of their project a 
financial as well as an artistic success. Some of these young 
people whose families can give them maintenance, work as 
volunteers with relief agencies rather than “clutter up the 
job market,” as one of them expressed it. 

The director of the employment office in an Eastern college 
for women states: 


Some of our graduates are unable to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment to the current situation. I do not know whether the re- 
sponsibility for their present failure rests with them, with their 
background, with the college or with the state of the nation. I do 
not accept their present maladjustment as final. Today’s problems 
are baffling to mature and experienced people. It is not surprising 
that untried youngsters should lose their footing. I expect to see 
many of them achieve satisfactory lives, in spite of their present 
fumbling and confusion. Others astonish me by their poise and 
good sense in the face of personal and family disappointment and 
even actual hardship. 


The Association of Unemployed College Alumni organ- 
ized last fall now has a membership hailing from some thirty- 
five colleges and universities. It has adopted a five-point 
program: 

1. Unemployment insurance with provisions to include those 
who have never worked. 


2. Opposition to retrenchment at the expense of professional 
workers in schools, hospitals and other public institutions. 


3. Free public employment agencies. 


4. Special appropriations to provide loan funds, to be made by 
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the state to permit undergraduates and alumni to complete their 
education or to take advanced work. 


5. Solidarity with other groups of unemployed workers. 
A leaflet prepared by the association explains: 


The AUCA was not brought into being by professional revolu- 
tionaries. Most of us are new at the game of political organization 
and maneuvering, but we are taking it up with vehemence be- 
cause the doldrums of being unemployed with no prospect of 
external aid have become intolerable. . . . There are three funda- 
mental assumptions underlying our program: one is that if jobs 
are going to be created the government must create them; the 
second is that the government will not do so unless the groups 
directly involved exert mass pressure; the third, that while un- 
employment among educated people is a manifestation of the same 
social maladjustment as unemployment among the unskilled, as a 
group we have special needs, and that our agitation will be most 
effective if we focus it upon those needs. 


This is worth quoting at length because it represents a 
shift in viewpoint in a growing group of college graduates. 
From individual dissatisfaction and helplessness here is a 
step toward an organized effort to ‘‘do something about it”’ 
and a break in the traditional barrier between the educated 
and the unskilled, the professional worker and the wage- 
earner. There is also emphasis on the “special needs” of this 
group. Even a superficial study of the problems of the recent 
college graduate throws into relief those special needs, 
from the community as well as from the individual stand- 
point. 

Here are ability and education well above the general 
level. Here is the group from which we hope to see emerge 
able and disinterested leadership in politics, business, indus- 
try, education, the arts. Its present outlook poses two fun- 
damental questions: Can we afford to let large numbers of the 
oncoming generation wear out and rust out in an effort to 
adjust to an intolerable situation? Can we give them the thing 
they most want and need—worth-while work to do? Here are 
questions with which the college and university world must 
grapple collectively, enlisting the help of the industries and 
professions which have a stake in the outcome. This is not a 
state or a regional concern. It calls for national leadership 
to conserve one of our greatest national assets. 


MEN 


BY CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Sica great buildings rise while men 


Look on who may not aid, 


Those who had thought no task too great 
Now idle, and afraid. . 


Deftly the stones are placed while they 


With hunger in their eyes, 


Dream in a mute, half-hopeless way 


Of work as Paradise. 


FELIX ADLER 


BY JOHN L. ELLIOTT 


N Dr. Adler’s last manuscript there are these sentences: 
“In the future I can only see the transformation in human 
relationships as a dawning splendor. If I could convert this 

vision, not into abstractions but into living images, I could 
in this way begin to satisfy the most august desire I am aware 
of, that of including all my fellows in the circle of spiritual 
ivan eer 

The motive of Felix Adler’s work was a sense of what he 
would have called ‘‘absolute obligation.” He strove to 
achieve the goal of a better kind of human relationship, let 
the result of his work be what it would. He was the master of 
many instruments of learning and of action. He worked in 
many causes. He worked first and throughout his life to in- 
clude the children in the circle of fellowship. He was for 
seventeen years chairman of the National Child Labor 
Committee. But he moved in many other fields. He was the 
first to stir New York City deeply in the matter of homes for 
the poor. Through changes in prison systems and an under- 
standing of the cause of crime he endeavored to bring into 
the circle of those he could help, the prisoner and the crim- 
inal. As an arbitrator in labor struggles he included the 
workingman and the employer, and he was able to render 
them great practical service. He was a working citizen, 
serving in many capacities. When a young man came to him 
whose parents’ home was in the midst of the red-light dis- 
trict, saying, ‘“‘Must we live among these things?” he initiated 
the Committee of Fifteen which eventuated in the election of 
a reform city administration. He served New York State as 
chairman of the commission which forecast alternatives for 
military training. 

He was profoundly interested in the function of nationality 
and the possibility of achieving internationalism through the 
transformation of nationalism. Perhaps there is no activity 
which he attempted with wider vision and success than when 
as chairman of the International Committee of Ethical 
Societies. he called the Races Congress in London, a noble 
attempt to bring about inter-racial understanding. There can 
be no clearer foretaste of the brotherhood of man than the 
memories of those meetings which were attended by repre- 
sentatives of seventeen nations and by all the great races of 
the earth. He originated an international movement for 
moral education. 

Fifty-seven years ago Felix Adler’s work was begun in the 
city of New York in an address which was a call for united 
action among all men to achieve together the highest pur- 
poses of life. For nearly six decades he spoke to great audi- 
ences in New York City from a platform he had established, 
and this without the support of any historic organization. 
So far as I know, this is a unique achievement. The power 
and the range and the vitality of his mind were dominant 
throughout his life. And always through the years, inspiring 
his varied activities there was the one aim, that of attempting 
to include himself and others within the circle of a spiritual 
fellowship. 

Experience early taught him that a greater unity in action 


could only find its source in a clearer and deeper under- 
standing of the nature of men and of conduct. And it was the 
task of creating such an understanding to which he chiefly 
dedicated himself. If he was an inspiring teacher of better 
ways of living it was because he was always a learner. He 
used to say, ‘‘I am trying to convert myself to my own doc- 
trine.”” He strove all his life, in the sweat of his mind, to 
increase the knowledge of what was right. 

The workshop of his mind was equipped with a knowledge 
of many languages, philosophies, arts and sciences. His first 
professorship, held at Cornell, was of Hebrew and Oriental 
literature and the last, nearly forty years later at Columbia, 
was of political and social ethics. Yet he never acquired 
learning for its own sake but only as a means in the further- 
ance of fellowship on an ethical basis. Not by creating an 
inundation of emotion was fellowship to be achieved but 
rather by establishing on firm foundations the power of 
understanding reached through thought and experience. He 
was the implacable enemy of slovenly thought and mere 
gestures in work or action. Through striving and deep orien- 
tation he endeavored to make clearer the elements of human 
life. The object of thought was to make clear to men the way 
in which they must change themselves in order to be fit for 
united action and fellowship. 


NITY cannot be achieved by the annihilation of individ- 
uality and personality. Individuality and personality can 
never be realized save through interrelated unity. This is the 
central purpose of his books and of the hundreds of printed 
pamphlets and addresses. It was, too, the theme of the living 
organizations that he strove to create, chief among them the 
Societies for Ethical Culture in many cities and in different 
countries. Second only to them are the schools. In his earlier 
manhood he had attempted, and with some success, to build 
up a cooperative movement among workingmen, but when 
this failed he took seriously the word of a friend, ‘“‘If you 
wish to have cooperation you must found a school where it 
can be learned.” In consequence Felix Adler gave to New 
York its first free kindergarten, later the Workingman’s 
School, and eventually the Ethical Culture Schools. His 
last educational project is known as the Prevocational De- 
partment of the Ethical Culture Schools, in which the at- 
tempt is made both to develop skill and to give an under- 
standing of the wider fields of human life in which all skills 
are to be used. He sought to give to education the idea of 
function as its guide and direction. For he believed that with 
the knowledge and practice of the functional in industry, art 
and education, the foundations of a truer fellowship could be 
built into the world’s work and into men’s lives. 

By living images, in those last sentences that he wrote, he 
meant not figures of speech but actually working forces em- 
bodied in ideas, in organizations and, before all things, in 
living groups of men. Often he said, ‘‘I am grateful for the 
idea that has used me.” He strove in this world to create 
living images of what to him was a beatific vision. 
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NOW TRY THIS ON YOUR ARMAMENTS 


Geneva Opium Convention of 1931, designed to secure by 

international agreement the limitation and control of 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs. But ‘“‘an inch in a miss 
is as good as an ell,” and here we are with the thing done— 
on paper anyway. Now the task is to consolidate the posi- 
tion, to dig in and bring the army up to the front line. Then 
to turn to the immensely bigger job of controlling the produc- 
tion of the raw material. Compared with that, this business 
of restricting manufacture of derivatives is a skirmish. The 
governments in the Far East derive annually not less than 
$50,000,000 of revenue from the traffic in smoking opium. 
However, some of them at least have declared that they will 
not permit merely financial considerations to deter them in 
efforts to control that also. Anyhow, that is the next field for 
international agreement. 

To appreciate the importance of this new convention, it 
is sufficient for the man-in-the-street to study the tabulation 
on the opposite page, comparing the three international 
treaties which embody and waymark the progress in the anti- 
narcotic warfare, beginning with the Hague Convention of 
1912, developed in the Geneva Drug Convention of 1925, 
and crowned now by that which goes into effect July 10, 
1933. The achievement is notable, however it may fall short 
of perfection. The tabulation itself is the work of the late 
Charles K. Crane, of Pasadena, California, and Dalton, 
Massachusetts. He completed it only two or three days be- 
fore his sudden death in January 1932. It amounted almost 
to a man writing his own epitaph; for if ever one made a 
cause his own and died in the hour of its success, he did so. 
To him and to Alfredo E. Blanco, head of the Anti-Opium 
Information Bureau, with whom both financially and by 
tireless personal effort he cooperated unstintingly; to them 
jointly and severally, more than to any other individuals, 
is due the downright character and adequacy of this instru- 
ment. It would be greatly unjust and invidious to attribute 
exclusive credit to them; there were many others, of many 
nationalities, who devoted intense interest and labor to the 
same end. I happen to know personally, however, the 
extent and determination of the efforts of these two, con- 
tinued unremittingly over almost the whole period since th 
Geneva conferences of 1924-25. ; 

There were times when it looked pretty hopeless. But our 
Uncle Sam—clean-handed in this narcotics business, what- 
ever his faults and negligences in other matters—was first in 
ratifying the treaty, stayed on the job, and kept turning 
screws in places where the turning of screws would do the 
most good. I have not space for details; suffice it to say that 
before the deadline date of April 13, five of the manufac- 
turing nations—France, Germany, Great Britain, Turkey 
and the United States were in line (at least four being neces- 
sary) and Switzerland came in as the tape fell. My last 
tidings from Geneva expressed confidence that the two 
remaining, Japan and Netherlands, would be along pres- 
ently. Twenty-one others were necessary; by April 10 there 
were at least 26. Since then has come in another group of 
seven or more. It is premature to criticize the absentees— 


|: was a near thing—that eleventh-hour ratification of the 


they may all be on record by the time these paragraphs ar 
printed. 


N interesting side-issue appears in the rumor at one tim 
prevalent, that various important nations were hesi 
tating, for a seemingly irrelevant reason. They had ob 
served, so the rumor said, that this convention would serv 
admirably as model for a disarmament agreement; for ; 
method of cooperative control, not only of armaments a 
such but of the private manufacture of and traffic iz 
weapons of war. It is interesting to study this treaty fron 
that point of view: with little change it would suffice. O 
course, in that case it would depend, as it does with referenc 
to narcotics, upon the good faith of the nations. ‘The traffic ir 
narcotic drugs, the production of raw opium and the coca 
leaf, of hasheesh and the other dope-materials, will continu 
as long as the public opinion of the world permits them t 
continue. The same may be said of armaments and of war 
But the most discouraged and pessimistic of us must ac 
knowledge that these twenty years since the Hague Conven 
tion of 1912 have seen momentous progress in the growth o 
intelligence, of realization that the narcotic menace is % 
major threat to the welfare of humanity. 


DMIRABLE as has been the attitude and record of th 
United States in all this business, we have still a grea 
and difficult thing to do. Our anti-narcotic legislation withiz 
our own borders is a deplorable patchwork. There ar 
states with no statute at all on the subject; many existing 
laws were adopted twenty or even thirty or more years ago 
Our immense coast-lines and boundaries north and soutl 
make it virtually impossible to prevent smuggling into ow 
territory. Once over the line, this stuff, small in bulk anc 
easily concealed, can be sent freely by mail, express or bag: 
gage transfer. Two thousand dollars’ worth of cocaine car 
be carried in a hollow walking-stick. In absence of specific 
suspicion a very large quantity can be sent across stat 
boundaries with impunity. The federal enforcement person: 
nel is sadly inadequate in numbers and distribution; ir 
many states the cooperation of local officers with them i 
feeble, grudging or refused altogether. Bootlegging of liquo: 
and drugs has gone hand-in-hand under prohibition. Repea 
of the Eighteenth Amendment will only increase the resor 
of bootleggers to the drug traffic. More than ever is the neec 
for a uniform state law, enlisting local cooperation. The 
movement for such a law is under way, and time presses. 
Our record is incomparable in the international field; prac- 
tically no American narcotics are found in the illicit traffic 
here or elsewhere. It is within our own borders that we should 
demonstrate not only our good faith but our efficiency. 
f& ‘ 
NE might suppose that the states would be not merely 
willing but eager to replace their shoddy legislation 
with a vigorous uniform law, such as was proposed by the 
recent National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and approved by the American Bar Association. 
The fact is dismally to the contrary; (Continued on page 342) 
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Hague Convention 
January 23, 1912 
12 


January 10, 1920 
57 


55 


To bring about the gradual 
suppression of the abuse of nar- 
cotics. (Preamble of the Con- 
vention.) 


None 


None. It only limits “exclu- 
sively to medical and scientific 
purposes,’ the manufacture, 
etc. of narcotics. (Art. 9.) 


Cooperation between the 
Contracting Parties is provided 
for in respect to only the “use” 
of narcotics, and not in respect 
to limiting their manufacture (or 
sale). (Art. 9.) 


Codeine 

Crude morphine 

Crude cocaine 

Ecgonine 

All known ethers and, except 
heroin, all known esters of 
morphine. 

All synthetically produced sub- 


stitutes. 
Cf. Art. 14 


Newly discovered directly 
dangerous narcotics obtained 
from opium or cocaine are au- 
tomatically covered. (Art. 14.) 


None 


None 


None 


Complicated. (Arts. 22-24.) 


Geneva Convention 
February 19, 1925 
14 


September 27, 1928 
46 


44 


To bring about a more effec- 
tive limitation of the produc- 
tion or manufacture of narcotics 
and to exercise a closer control 
and supervision of the inter- 


national trade. (Preamble of 


the Convention.) 


None 


None. It only limits “exclu- 
sively to medical and scientific 
purposes,’ the manufacture, 
etc. of narcotics. (Art. 5.) 


Cooperation between the 
Contracting Parties is provided 
for in respect to only the “use” 
of narcotics, and not in respect 
to limiting their Ade bape (or 
import, sale, distribution or 
export). (Art. 5.) 


Codeine 
Crude morphine 


All known ethers and, except 
heroin, all known esters of 
morphine. 

Allsynthetically produced sub- 


stitutes. 
Cf. Art. 4 


Narcotics determined to be 
as directly dangerous as those 
listed in the Convention are 
covered at the discretion of each 
ae Party. (Arts. 4 and 


None 


It only provides that the 
amounts confiscated and the 
manner of their disposition be 
reported to the Permanent 
Central Board. (Art. 22.) 


None 


Very complicated. To this 
fact is partly attributable the 
three years and seven months 
time which elapsed between the 
date of signature and the date 
of application of the Conven- 
tion. (Art. 36.) 


THE THREE NARCOTICS CONVENTIONS 


Limitation (of Manufacture of Narcotics) Convention 
July 13, 1931 
36 


‘ 


July 9, 1933 
42 


Sufficient—increasing 


To limit, quantitatively and collectively (“by international agreement”), the 
world manufacture of narcotic drugs to the world’s medical and scientific 
needs; secondarily, to regulate their distribution. (Preamble of the Conven- 
tion.) 


Requires adherents to the Convention to furnish annual advance estimates 
of their legitimate requirements, to the existing Permanent Central Opium 
Board. 


Provides for the setting up, by a Supervisory Body, of estimates for non- 
adhering countries—if not voluntarily furnished. (Art. 2.) 


The Supervisory Body will examine all estimates furnished and if, as a 
result of inquiries it is empowered to make, it still considers any estimates ex- 
cessive it may lay bare any questionable situations when forwarding these and 
all other estimates to all countries of the world. (Arts. 2 and 5.) 


It Jimits the annual manufacture of narcotics in any one country to: — 


(a) Such quantities as are necessary, within its estimates, for its own domes- 
tic use (Art. 6), and 


(b) The quantities, if any, necessary to execute export orders, invariably 
within the estimates of the importing countries (Arts. 6 and 12 (2)), and 


(c) The quantities, if any, necessary to maintain its commercial and gov- 
ernmental reserves, and within tts estimates for such reserves. (Art, 6.) 


That is, the annual manufacture in any country is limited to the quantities, 
within previously determined estimates of legitimate requirements, necessary 
for itself and such consuming countries as it supplies in whole or in part, and 
since the combined output of all manufacturing countries clearly cannot ex- 
ceed the total amount of all these estimates, the world output will therefore be 
quantitatively limited to the world’s legitimate requirements. 


(N.B. The exports (b) must, in the case of adhering countries, be ac- 
companied by checkable export and import certificates. (Art. 13 (2).) 


The quantities (c) do not add to the quantities of narcotics normally 
required by the world’s sick. Their purpose is to enable the requirements of 
the early partofa year to be met before any of that year’s manufacture has 
been completed. A further purpose is to replenish the reserves when they 
have been depleted by epidemics, wars and other unforeseen emergencies) . 


Since, as has been seen, the combined output of all the manufacturing coun- 
tries must be within the world’s combined estimates, it follows that a collective 
limitation will be automatically accomplished. 


None 
Cf. Art. 1 


Almost every newly discovered narcotic obtained from opium and the coca 
leaf, whether directly or indirectly dangerous, will be automatically covered. 
(Arts. 1 and 11.) 


Export by the manufacturing countries of heroin, its salts, or preparations 
containing either, is prohibited except to Governments themselves, who are 
made directly responsible for its legitimate distribution. Seized heroin must 
be invariably either destroyed or converted. (Arts. 11 and 18.) 


Seized narcotics must either be destroyed or converted into non-narcotic 
substances or used for medical and scientific purposes—in which latter case 
the corresponding amounts must be deducted from the following year’s esti- 
mates of requirements. Seized heroin must be invariably either destroyed or 
converted. (Art. 18.) 


Prevents an undue and dangerous accumulation of raw materials in fac- 
tories. (Art. 16.) 


The only requirement is ratification by four of the eight following coun- 
tries: — France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Turkey, United States — which manufacture virtually all of the world’s nar- 
cotics — and by any twenty-one other countries. (Art. 30.) 


PETTERS & LIFE—EDITED BY°*VEON WHIPPLE 


HISTORY IN THE MIRROR 


ISTORY jells fast these 
days. About six o’clock the 
family can gather round 

the radio for the chronicle of the 
day. By February 1933 we get 
the annals of 1932, digested, ap- 
praised, pigeonholed, and 
wrapped in cellophane .. . now 
it belongs to the ages. Each decennium presents its finger- 
prints for the record so we do not have to wait for the verdict 
of posterity. We look in the mirror of chronicle and pass 
judgment on ourselves. Whether these books are raw history 
or refined journalism, they are popular, and I think useful. 
They appeal to the narcissism of our age, and are somehow 
part of the vast urge to self-consciousness that marks off our 
generation. We are driven by a desire to know something 
about ourselves, even the worst, for perhaps we may do some- 
thing about ourselves. So the robes of Clio are caught in the 
printing-press. 

Already we may distinguish the species of this form. MARK 
SuLLIVAN, the creator of the fashion, has taken the genera- 
tion (1900-1925) as his theme, and weaves a fascinating 
tapestry of events, social phenomena, and folkway revela- 
tions. He writes with high seriousness; his books are history; 
and they are extraordinarily readable. This recent volume is 
a psychograph of that gay, exuberant, sunny interlude just 
before the World War. Life was at the flood then; we seemed 
to have the world in a sling. So he gives us chapters on the 
new wealth, Ford and the motor-car, scientific management, 
the upsurge of the arts, the causes and slogans of social re- 
form, the new orientation in American culture. The political 
events swing round Roosevelt, Taft, their quarrel, and the 
rise of Progressivism. The mood of the time is caught in the 
Dances of the Day. It was a yeasty moment, good to have 
lived through, good to look back on. Mayhap we can catch 
that splendid rhythm again, with Mark Sullivan’s admirable 
orchestration to help. 

The decade is perhaps an artificial period, though Fred- 
erick Allen’s Only Yesterday revealed the Twenties in sharp 
silhouettes. But the year is in Nature’s rhythm; that explains 
the host of chronicle almanacs. Some, like Epwin H1Lu’s The 
American Scene, spotlight the big news stories to catch the 
drama in Kreuger’s death, the bonus march, the Lindbergh 
kidnapping, the Chicago conventions, the lame-duck Con- 
gress, and add surveys of the year in the fields of books, 
plays, science, sports, et cetera. This is journalism, not 
history, and plays for human interest with no real interpre- 
tation. Others, like Walter Lippmann’s Interpretations, seek 
to outline a field, as international affairs, and do provide 
background and understanding. 

Finally, we have the method applied to a single social 
phenomenon over a period. We get a curve-graph that is 
vastly instructive for diagnosis and even for projection for- 
ward. In Years of the Locust, GmLBERT SELDEs offers a 
clinical picture of the depression years, even providing what 
he calls a “‘fever chart’ in red and black. This running story, 
with its record of folly, false prophets, swings of emotion, 
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Some like it hot, some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, nine days old. 


OUR TIMES, by Mark Sullivan. Volume IV, The War Begins, 1909- 
1914. Scribner. 629 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


THE AMERICAN SCENE, by Edwin C. Hill. Witmark. 433 pp. Price 


THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST, America, 1929-1932, by Gilbert Seldes. 
Little, Brown. 355 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


and humbling revelations of 
ignorance, panaceas and shat- 
tered idols, is a very valuable 
contribution to knowledge. It is 
well conceived, skilfully organ- 
ized, full of human interest (on 
apple-sellers and toy golf) with- 
out sacrifice to sensationalism. 
As chronicle it covers a wide field, and as interpretation 
seems as sound as any one man’s view of our distracted times 
can be. The future historian will be glad to have such a case- 
study of the public mind by an eye-witness; and we, the 
case, can certainly learn from a look in this mirror. 

Why do people like these books? From vanity, in part. 
The joy of recognition, of sharing, is an old and strong 
emotion. “‘Why, this book is about our times! I saw that. 
I read that story. So that was history? Well, well.’? These 
chronicles are really the history of their readers, not of the 
times—the memoirs of me. One of the tasks of history is 
to inspire the race with a sense of dignity and continuity; 
glimpses of yesterday do something like that for the unim- 
portant individual; his self gains value. As the years drift 
vaguely, I sometimes wonder whether I really did tingle to 
the tramp of soldiers off for Cuba, singing There’ll be a Hot 
Time! Mark Sullivan tells the tale—and it all comes back 
to me now, and I come back to myself. Here are the extras 
I heard them calling through the windows of the Central 
Presbyterian Church in St. Louis one June night. Apparently 
I was alive in 1898. That queer kid in school was myself. 
And this was the budding of American imperialism. . . . 


E learn by contrasts and these modern chronicles bring 
something of the sad wisdom we get from an old diary 
or family album. ‘‘Did I ever wear such silly clothes? did I 
look so innocent? how young Mother was!’ Then we may 
ask what became of those long thoughts and dreams. 
People do, moreover, like to get things pigeonholed and 
straight in their minds. We are bewildered by the complexity, 
speed and kaleidoscopic meaninglessness of the day’s news. 
Here are ordered and complete pictures, more comforting 
than chaos. Then, too, our age likes true stories, not myth, 
allegory, fantasy. We respond to the authenticity of pictures, 
people, events in our modern chronicles. Even the rather 
sober prose style of these books may be a recognition that 
people want direct reproduction and a devotion to reality. 
Now the historian may look askance at this intrusion of a 
kind of journalism in his field, and will doubtless question 
whether such short-order selection and interpretation fur- 
thers historical perspective and final truth. Certainly much 
of the spotlight stuff is just ephemeral entertainment. The 
historian has been fighting his battles to get away from mere 
chronicle of court and battlefield, and from the dramatic 
pageantry that made history a form of nationalistic propa- 
ganda. He has been seeking to give the details of life in 
relation to great movements and to discern reference frames, 
such as the industrial age, imperialism, the advance of the 
frontier in America, by which to interpret the changes in 
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June 1933 


men and institutions. He wants long views and root causes. 
The chronicle, he may say, is the raw stuff of history, useful 
to economize researches, and valuable as are Hone’s Diary, 
Niles’s Register, the Currier and Ives prints to help him 
catch the mold and fashion of the time. 

We can sympathize with this austere view; we certainly 
do not want history to become a record of spot-news and 
popular trivia. But is it not possible that this new form may 
be a kind of blind response to a need? Our age problem is 
concerned somehow with consciousness. Now the invention 
of the mirror must have been a great step toward conscious- 
ness, for scarcely any act is more salutary and revealing than 
looking in the mirror. This new history may increase our 
tolerance, foster the will to change, and challenge to self- 
improvement. What could be more wholesome for the Amer- 
ican populace than to contrast the real record of an event 
with what they knew or thought they knew at the time of 
occurrence, to compare the emotions then and now, and 
perceive the consequences in relation to our older fears and 
hopes and plans? For example, that happy little springtime 
of 1909-1914, seeming prelude of a golden age was in truth 
the prelude to World War—Indian Summer for a genera- 
tion. 

People have little sense of society or change save the 
personal nostalgia for youth and ‘“‘the good old days.”’ They 
do not live through the “‘eras’’ of formal history. They live 
by days that creep up with insidious monotony and vanish 
with Emerson’s look of scorn. But in these books they can 
perceive the bench-marks of change in government, morals, 
science. The contrast of bathing suits between 1900 and 1933 
is more than irony; mission furniture versus modern metal 
furniture is a symbol; what the optimism of 1929 sounds like 
in 1933 is education. For autopsy at least educates the clinic. 
We admit that true measurements are not possible by brief 
decades, that we can make little sense out of the graph, that 
giant and often secret forces swing us into unknown orbits. 
Nevertheless, plain men for whom past times are meaning- 
less may get the dim notion that life is never static, and that 
we face a challenge to seek some way of imposing social 
design on what in the past clearly had no design. 

The chronicle may help prepare the mind of the people 
for the paramount task of planning society. The essence of a 
plan is time: we set up a goal and have to act today, with 
sacrifices, to win the goal tomorrow. Whatever helps make 
time and its modulations real is one tool in the new educa- 
tion we must create. To gain this sense of time, even for a 
year, and better for a generation, is a step from irresponsi- 
bility toward control. The menace of Sefior Ortega’s pre- 
dominant masses is their blind mood to grab the good things 
of the moment, to forget the future. Any device that relates 
them to the past and reveals the difficult ascent of civiliza- 
tion, and whatever emphasizes the need to look forward as 
the conscious creators of the future, is of real significance. 

The mirror chronicles are popular; and they do advance 
one step beyond the ephemeral and incomprehensible mosaic 
of the single day; they are history in the making. To give the 
dress of history to our times puts you and me and John Doe 
into history. That may tend toward dignity and discipline. 
What we do counts, after all, and this sense of counting is of 
supreme value in a planned order. Consider how the Eng- 
lish have learned the usefulness of the local records, the 
fostering of folkway history (even the letters to The Times), 
the encouraging of status, to give this feeling of continuity 
and importance to their people. The modern chronicle sug- 
gests that we might have made a choice among current 
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trends; it declares that songs, inventions, quarrels, fads, and 
even jokes are part of the pattern of life; that all of us are 
historical characters. History thus becomes democratic; and 
we have learned that from the democracy comes our chal- 
lenge. Our plans must win democracy’s consent. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


Tolstoy En Famille 


THE TRAGEDY OF TOLSTOY, by Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. Yale University 
Press, 294 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HE tragedy of Tolstoy, as his daughter recounts it in 
these intimate memoirs, is undoubtedly the tragedy of 
domestic infelicity and misunderstanding. His wife, whose 
lifelong inability to comprehend, much less agree with, the 
revolutionary ideas and living methods of her husband, was 
in a sense the cross he bore. For her concern over property, 
social place and aristocratic preoccupations was entirely 
conventional as was her overweening jealousy of all who 
attached themselves too closely to the great artist. Two 
worlds wholly incompatible tried to live together and the 
result was much of the time a domestic bedlam. The author 
does well to corfect the perspective on the family scene 
which the publication of her mother’s diaries presented. At 
least one understands why this wife of a man who would 
carry self-abnegation to the ultimate in behavior should see 
her world as she did. The total view, nevertheless, only 
serves to allow Tolstoy himself to stand forth in the greater 
glory. His simplicity of spirit, however trying to live with 
when one cherished other values, remains resplendent. Al- 
though not a great book, this is a loving and close picture of 

a great man as one of his favorite daughters knew him. 
Orpway TEAD 


The Left-Right Dilemma 


DEMOCRACY IN CRISIS, by Harold J. Laski. Univ. of North Carolina Press. 
207 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM: A RECONCILIATION, by Oscar Newfang. 
Puinam. 278 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE, by Philip Gibbs. Harper. 300 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


DEGENERATE DEMOCRACY, by Henry S. McKee. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 143 
pp. Price $1.50 postpatd of Survey Graphic. 


ROFESSOR LASKIU’S book is no milk for babes. For 

the casual reader there is some danger of misunder- 
standing Mr. Laski’s thesis, which on the face of it is simply 
that the forces of big business are-so stubborn that they can 
be dislodged only by violence. The factors of inflexibility 
in the British government are keenly analyzed. The Army, 
officered from the upper classes; the Civil Service, capable 
of tying any radical measure into hard knots; the Lords, still 
potent in defense if not in attack; the King, who might well 
feel it his duty to revive his prerogative and save the state 
from the swift financial collapse that would follow a full 
socialist victory at the polls. With this inflexible system on 
one side of the picture, there appears on the other the 
depression with its consequent cessation of the “policy of 
concessions”; the reduction of the dole; and the painful 
adoption of ‘‘sound”’ financial measures. The democracy, 
driven by resentment and the sense of its own numerical 
power, and no longer mollified by a rising standard of living, 
collides with an immovable, entrenched plutocratic author- 
ity. The possibilities of violent conflict are not to be lightly 
dismissed. 

And yet Professor Laski is much too old a hand to let 
himself in for dogmatic prophecy in an age of transition. 
There are at least two loopholes. One is that at a time of 
rapid expansion revolution is apt to be relatively painless, 
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since all parties are naturally in a comparatively generous mood. 
Another is that if the lines of conflict can be drawn far enough to 
the right, so as to cut off from the conservative camp as large a 
portion of the moderates as possible, it may happen that certain 
measures can get so great a preponderance of power on their side 
as to make resistance hopeless. If at the same time the measures so 
adopted happen to be sufficient to produce a tolerable state of 
affairs, then the necessity of violent conflict may not arise. The 
equation involves the resisting power of the diehards, the mental 
flexibility of the moderates, the mechanical features of the situation 
to be met, and the leadership and dramatic genius of the party of 
change. 

One may be pardoned for having moments of hope that the 
present situation in Washington may possibly be one of those lucky 
concatenations in which necessary readjustments can occur on an 
adequate scale without harsh conflict. 


APITALISM AND COMMUNISM is an attempt to formu- 
late a middle way which might unite a sufficient body of 
moderate opinion to bring about an approximate solution of the 
economic riddle. Such books show a healthy tendency in society to 
search for new combinations instead of swallowing whole one of the 
existing dogmatisms. In fact the future course of events may derive 
largely from the many ideas of this type that are now being dis- 
cussed. 

Sir Philip Gibbs, in his usual readable fashion, calls on the young 
folks to seize the pigskin from the faltering hands of their elders and 
to charge bravely against all the powers of darkness. Sir Philip’s 
heart is in the right place, but he is far from clear as to just which 
end of the field is the goal. 


EGENERATE DEMOCRACY is a book by an admirer of 

Woodrow Wilson on the advantages of a parliamentary form 

of government. Unfortunately Mr. McKee wanders into eco- 

nomics, betraying the fact that he still believes in that fabled goose 
that was expected to lay the golden eggs. 

Davw CusHMAN CoyYLE 


Fascinations of a Dictionary 
THE SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Prepared by W. Litile, 
revised and edited by C. T. Onions. Oxford University Press. 2 vols., 2475 pp. 

Price $18 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

‘*CHORTER” only in contrast to its great original, this new 

publication brings into relatively accessible form the richest 
storehouse of the richest language. It has behind it both the au- 
thority and the historical approach of The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary and seeks to present in ‘‘miniature”’ the features that went 
into that costly compendium, which is six times the size of this 
abridged version. Probably the most distinctive feature for either 
the student of words or subjects, or the casual browser, is the date 
affixed to each word showing when it is first known to have come 
into the language. Some of our pet colloquialisms prove to be 
unexpectedly hoary. 

' “Profiteer,” for example dates from 1797, and “‘racket”’ (in the 
sense of a trick, scheme, line of business or action) from 1812. 
“Unemployed” was used in 1600 in the sense of some person or 
something casually disengaged, but applied to persons without 
work as ‘“‘the unemployed,” it dates from 1844; not till forty years 
later, in 1887, came “unemployable,” and only in the following 
year “unemployment.” To the 1880’s also is attributed the first use 
of the word “‘settlement” in the sense of ‘‘an establishment in the 
poorer quarters of a large city where educated men or women live 
in daily personal contact with the working class for cooperation in 
social reform’; the same decade saw the genesis of “automobile.” 
“Crime” as a collective problem has been with us since 1485; 
““penology” was born in 1838. “‘Sociology”’ arose in 1843. 

The word “patriotism” came in 1726, “internationalism” in 
1877. Since the start of this century we have evolved “‘psychoa- 
nalysis,” ‘‘endocrine” and “vitamin,” though insofar as these 
authors bear witness the British still have no need for “‘halitosis.”’ 
“Radio” is attributed “orig. U. S. 1915.” “Rayon” entered the 
language from the French in 1591 as a ray of light and must have 
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been surprised to find itself transmuted in 1925 into artificial silk 
“Industrial” popped up in 1590 and apparently was then lost ti 
the late eighteenth century, while “‘industrialism”’ did not come ti 
1831 and ‘“‘industrialist’” only in 1864. The youngest word o 
which my eye has yet chanced to pause is a contribution of tk 
economists — “rationalization,” a scientific organization of i1 
dustry, attributed to 1928. 

No page of such a book but invites speculation as to the layers « 
thought and feeling that have gone into language, the record « 
our thinking. Words for old things and old ideas slough off, to k 
labelled ‘“‘obs.”’ or “arch.”, and new concepts sprout for which eve 
our forefathers, let alone the Greeks, had no word. Aside from th 
ordinary uses of a dictionary, here admirably furthered by reall 
readable type and other technical details, these volumes offer ur 


limited opportunity for pleasant and provocative browsing. 
Mary Ro 


Folks Around the Square 


UNION SQUARE, by Albert Halper. Viking. 378 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Surv 
raphic. 


UR young men may not be dreaming dreams but they a1 
preserving their health by pouring out bitter comments on 
world not to their liking. Albert Halper, through the publication 
a first novel, Union Square, becomes a new member of the expanc 
ing band of American writers whose work bears watching. H 
attacks his theme with the deliberation of a spider, spinning a we 
about Union Square and the streets that lead from it, threadin 
back and forth among a dozen people who live there. Like th 
spider’s catch, his characters move just so far and just as futilely 
But the web is spun with amazing skill. 

Union Square and Fourteenth Street, its southern boundary 
have a grotesque quality that in a lustier age would have appeale 
to such an imagination as Peter Breughel’s. The mood of toda 
has pity but not robust laughter. Halper emphasizes the noise an 
squalor of the section, the cheap shops, cheap eating-places, amuse 
ment places, the competing peddlers. In this setting the com 
munists, whose forum the Square is, make a great pother—mostl 
the bohemians of the movement whom Halper scores as playboys 
and a number of meager middle-class lives are described, lives wit 
short roots. One unawakened worker and his family represent th 
proletariat for whose redemption Union Square is a battle-field 
But so ably are these many vignettes presented that each characte 
is a distinct person and the composite makes an impression tha 
cannot be lightly thrust aside when the book is finished. 

FLORENCE LOEB KELLoG« 


The New Ownership 


THE MODERN CORPORATION AND PRIVATE PROPERTY, by Adolf A 
ee, A and Gardiner C. Means. Macmillan. 396 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Sur 
vey Graphic. 


OR many years past economists, lawyers, business men and th 

average wayfarer have increasingly realized that fundamenta 
changes were taking place in the industrial and corporate structur 
of the United States. They have noted the ever increasing merger 
in the country and the emergence of large scale industry, trust 
and monopolies. They have observed the steady separation betwee 
ownership and management in our modern corporation. They hav 
been vaguely aware that these changes necessitated the develop 
ment of an economic theory far different from the laissez-fair 
philosophy of the classical economists. But they could turn to n 
one volume where these changes were set forth clearly, accurately 
comprehensively. Professors Berle and Means have supplied tc 
them and to us all this volume, the result of years of painstaking 
study of the modern corporation, a study made possible by grant: 
from the Columbia University Council for Research.in the Socia 
Sciences and the Social Science Research Council. 

The volume begins with a brief, suggestive historical sketch o 
the business corporation. It analyzes the growing concentration o' 
economic power, showing that the two-hundred largest non-bank:- 
ing corporations of the country now own about half of the asset: 
of such corporations and do between 40 percent and 50 percent 
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of the business. The trend toward further concentration, the 
authors indicate, is well-nigh inevitable. 

From a discussion of changes in control, the book proceeds to 
changes in ownership. The old-fashioned small business man was 
usually both owner and manager. In the present-day corporation, 
however, the average stockholder has no share in control or man- 
agement. The manager has little share in ownership. The wider the 
diffusion of ownership among absentee stockholders, the greater 
the power of control by the management. This section is buttressed 
with a multitude of significant facts and figures regarding recent 
trends. 

The economic analysis of the corporation is followed by a section 
on changing legal trends, and by a social interpretation of industrial 
controls. 

The volume should be required reading for every student of 
economics in the country. For without a knowledge of the facts 
here contained, no one can formulate any adequate theory regard- 
ing modern economic life. This study is bound to make economic 
history. 

The weakest portion of the book is the final section on social 
control in the future. Professors Berle and Means are convinced 
that some public supervision should be developed over our eco- 
nomic life in which the claims of the community are paramount. 
They fail to show how such control can be brought about and 
whether genuine social operation for the common good is possible 
without a shift in ownership from private to public. It is to be hoped 
that the authors may supplement this immensely valuable book by 
others devoted primarily to a future program of corporate de- 
velopment. Harry W. LAWLER 
League for Industrial Democracy 


Looking In on Russia 


RED VIRTUE: Human Relationships in the New Russia, by Ella Winter. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York. 332 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LLA WINTER offers valuable and interesting pictures of 
human relations in Soviet Russia today. They seem a bit 
journalistic, feminine, scrappy, at first but soon grip the reader 
with vivid human interest. I was in Russia again, with the privilege 
of looking, unseen, into homes, schools, factories, collective farms 
and sometimes deep into human hearts and motives. Especially 
fruitful are the chapters on New Incentives for Old, Woman Freed, 
Love Must Be Changed, Sex in Physiology, Fitting Misfits, Ending 
Prostitution, Crime and No Punishment, and Rulers from Infancy. 
Ella Winter does not give us the dramatic and realistic pictures 
of Soviet life of the Russian, Maurice Hindus. But she knows in 
advance what to look for, what we will want to know; she supplies 
data for our own theories of education, or the training of youth, 
or the reclamation of criminals. Her chapter on It’s Not Done— 
in the U.S.S.R. shows how private morals have changed; medical, 
legal, military; professional ethics, business and social ideals. The 
fundamental human urges of vanity, pride, ambition, the desire 
for approbation, the wish to stand well with one’s fellows—all 
these are as strong in the U.S.S.R. as in the U.S.A. Social mores 
for human welfare are even stronger in Russia than with us. But 
all is on a socialized Marxian basis in a radically altered environ- 
ment that is changing human life and producing a new type of 
collective man and woman. But, although freed from the burden of 
bourgeois standards and capitalistic class ethics the system is still 
obviously tentative, crude, often materialistic, with evils of its 
own, many of which can only be learned and corrected by dearly 
hought experience. 

It is a great pity that two systems, each so faulty and one-sided, 
and both needing to learn and correct their defects by the other, 
should be separated by such a gulf of prejudice and at times of 
hatred and fear, that neither really knows the other or gets a fair 
picture of its values and successes. Each is on the defensive. Books 
like Red Virtue, Red Bread or Humanity Uprooted show us 
vividly and sympathetically just what Russia is trying to do and 
is accomplishing. It is to be regretted that such a volume, portray- 
ing sympathetically, as it does, all the values in American or 
European life, could not be written by a Communist. It would not 
be permitted in Russia by the Soviet censorship. Instead, youth 
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by millions must be militarized, drilled and prepared by propa- 
ganda and fear for an imaginary coming invasion and the realistic 
support of their own regime. Whatever our glaring defects, we still 
have the liberty and tolerance to visit other countries as much as 
we please, to picture them realistically and describe them sym- 
pathetically as Red Virtue does. This is all the more important 
when we have so many lessons to learn ourselves and when there 
is such serious doubt whether we shall have the time or the ability 
to learn them. SHERWOOD Eppy 
New York City ’ 


Only Day-Before-Yesterday - 
THE RISE OF THE CITY, by Arthur Meier Schlesinger. Vol. X of A History of 

American Life, Macmillan. Price $4. 

ERE is one of those exciting Only Yesterdays, superbly done, 
crowded with carefully quarried data and with apt quota- 
tions culled from every nook of the passing generation’s dog-eared 
attic library. The American scene that people now in their fifties 
and sixties grew up in is passed in review in thirteen fascinating 
chapters on such topics as The Urban World, The American 
Woman, The Educational Revival, The Renaissance in Letters and 
Arts, The Changing Church, Society’s Wards, and Political Fac- 
tors and Forces. 

Superlative as it is as a piece of balanced reporting, one feels in 
it the same kind of lack that characterizes Recent Social Trends. 
The volume is called The Rise of the City, but actually this is 
largely a title-device to tie together a fairly disparate series of stud- 
ies of aspects of changing American culture during a sawed-off 
chronological section. Like Recent Social Trends, it lacks inte- 
gration, continuous main threads weaving back and forth and 
holding the whole together. The growth of industry and trade 
which, more than any other single factor, was “‘the rise of the city,” 
is sketchily touched on. It does not support and dominate the 
whole. To be sure, the economic aspects of the period are to be 
treated in another volume in the series by Ida Tarbell, but this 
separate treatment seems especially unfortunate in dealing with 
this particular period. 

This volume by one of the leaders of the movement for the new 
social history leaves us wondering whether this new social history 
is to pan out to be anything more than admirable discriminating 
descriptive reporting of the flow of events. The volume closes with 
an extraordinarily valuable Critical Essay on Authorities and an 
excellent index. Rosert S. Lynp 
Columbia University 
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or blanket measures. These would only be in order if the burden 
of obligations were spread evenly over the backs of all our debtors. 
Furthermore every gain to a debtor is a creditor’s loss and most of 
us are creditors—to those very institutions in whose solvency our 
security lies. Any general scaling down of debt obligations would 
scale down our own ability to realize on our insurance policies, to 
get our money back from the savings banks or to put our children 
through college. Our interests are so inextricably interwoven that 
it is utterly impossible to lay hands on any one corner of the fabric 
without setting up strains in every other. The problem of reducing 
the debt burden is 6ne of individual specific cases, each to be dealt 
with separately, on its own merits. Wherever an individual debtor, 
corporate or personal, cannot meet his payments of principal or 
interest an adjustment should be made by the creditor in his 
own interest. 

In making these settlements, however, certain broad policies 
are in most urgent need of definition. Never was the old adage 
more in point: half a loaf is better than none. Foreclosures are 
to be avoided wherever humanly possible. By temporary reduc- 
tion or waiver of amortization payments, the burdens of many 
debts can be trimmed to meet the exigencies of the debtors’ in- 
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come, even under present conditions, without breaking thei 
backs and wiping out the creditors’ interests altogether. Some 
times interest rates should be reduced also. The capacity of debtor 
to pay, on present and on future income levels, is the measuring 
rod by which adjustments should be made. 

Of course some debts can never be paid. In many instances < 
return to the income levels even of 1929 would not support exist 
ing obligations. This sort of deadwood should be promptly anc 
courageously Cleared away for it impedes the march of recovery 
And standards for judging whether the wood is dead or not are ir 
urgent need of formulation. It is probable, however, that only < 
small percentage of our total debts stands in need of this sort o 
surgical operation. Our present difficulties, it must be remembered 
are due not only to reckless over-borrowing, but also to the genera 
collapse of business activity and prices. Even a moderate upswins 
of the economic curve will produce sufficient income to carry 
many a debt burden which now seems insupportable. These ar¢ 
the cases which call for temporary easement and not for removal 

To urge specific and voluntary settlements in dealing with the 
debts directly rather than remedies en masse is not, however, tc 
deny the need for government action. The function of legislatior 
in the present crisis is clear: to facilitate, regularize and even tc 
assist individual debtors and creditors in making necessary 
readjustments. For example, agencies set up by government initia 
tive and acting under the authority of the state could perform 
an exceedingly useful function as arbiters between the parties tc 
debt settlements. These administrative bodies should also be giver 
legislative authority to prevent foreclosures or receiverships ir 
cases where such drastic action is not called for. Also bankruptcy 
and receivership laws are being, and should further be, amendec 
to provide for ease in corporate readjustments and to preven 
small minorities from obstructing settlements of benefit to th 
majority of the parties involved. 

Public agencies, established by legislative action, are also needec 
to assist debtors to refinance or refund their obligations. Thi 
principle has been recognized by the federal government in the 
recent farm-relief and home-mortgage legislation. In cases where < 
general recovery in business activity would enable debtors to mee’ 
their obligations, and where assets are at least potentially sufficien 
to guarantee repayment, government agencies can perform < 
sound and useful function in providing the funds to refinance loan: 
at lower rates of interest and at extended maturity dates. 

“Inflation” is commonly supposed to offer relief to debtors in the 
present emergency. The word is, of course, too loosely used tc 
have much meaning. It is often naively assumed, however, that i 
more money were put into circulation or if the gold value of the 
dollar were reduced debtors would automatically have more dol 
lars with which to pay their debts. This kind of thinking hops toc 
lightly over several important steps between cause and ultimat 
effect. 


N expansion of the currency would not add directly to your in 
come and mine, or that of the corporation or corner drug store 
Nor should we receive any extra dollars for those we now have ir 
our pockets or the bank. Debtors would have more money to pay 
their debts only as their income was actually increased. As farmer 
this would come only through an increase in prices; as employes 
through wages or salary raises; as business concerns, through higher 
prices and a greater volume of sales. But for inflation to give thos 
of us now employed or in business any net gain the pay envelope 
and the till must register greater increases than do the prices we 
have to pay for the goods and services we consume—or buy fo. 
resale. Whether this would happen or not in the long run is ar 
open question on which the most erudite economists disagree. 
We know from the experience of the past, however, that a gen. 
eral business revival has increased the net incomes of most of us— 
and hence would make it easier for us to pay our debts. The exac 
percentage of existing debt strains which even a moderate upturr 
would relieve is, of course, unknown. The facts indicate, however 
that it is enough for us to include measures that promote economic 
recovery as the most important proposals for debt relief. Insofar a: 
“inflationary”? proposals stimulate a general upswing they ar 
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commendable. Controlled credit and currency expansion, a broad 
program of public works, and other measures now on the admin- 
istration program are experiments for which, if properly restrained, 
debtors may yet be thankful. 


LL these remedies, however, apply to the immediate crisis and 
to debts already incurred. For future debts the present and the 
recent past raise issues that must also be faced. In view of what has 
happened since 1921 should we continue to finance our economy, 
at least in as large a volume, through bonds, mortgage loans and 
other obligations payable in unchanging amounts over long periods 
of time? Unless, in the years to come, American economic life is to 
be freed of fluctuations of business activity and of prices—which are 
the roots of income—the existence of any fixed, long-term debts 
will cause recurring difficulties which will aggravate those fluctua- 
tions themselves. Conversely, the fewer and less rigid are these 
commitments, the easier will be our adjustments to the swings of 
the business curve, and the less gyrating the curve itself will be. 

But the difficulties in doing away with long-term debts rival the 
troubles they create. The effect on building construction alone— 
not to mention other industries in need of capital—of the abolition 
of long-term loans, or even their drastic limitation, can easily be 
pictured. Furthermore bonds and mortgages perform an invest- 
ment function of the greatest social value. We need some way in 
which we can keep our surplus savings in relative safety and with 
a moderate and dependable return. Our entire system of life insur- 
ance and savings banks, as well as of colleges, hospitals and other 
social service endowments rests on the existence of this kind of debt. 

In the long run it would, of course, be better to stabilize our in- 
come than give up incurring legitimate debts. Any measures of 
economic reform which will limit the fluctuations of prices and 
business activity will do more ‘than anything else to reduce the 
difficulties with our future debts. But we can hardly put off further 
borrowing until this millennium is achieved. In the meantime, 
some measures to insure against trouble are most urgently needed. 
Three such seem to be in order; (1) debt charges should be given 
great flexibility so that they may vary, at least to some extent, 
with income; (2) more rigid standards should be set up to prevent 
over-borrowing in relation to income and assets; and (3) loans 
should be liquidated by periodic instalments during the life of the 
property secured by the debt. 

The practical possibility should be carefully explored of incorpo- 
rating a provision in future debt agreements that payments of 
principal and interest be adjusted periodically to some recognized 
index of income or even of commodity prices. It may be that the 
difficulties for life-insurance companies and other fiduciary institu- 
tions in fluctuating returns in terms of dollars may prove insur- 
mountable. But the effect of such provisions would be to prevent 
fluctuations in the actual purchasing power of interest and principal 
payments. Future debt contracts should at least provide methods 
by which necessary adjustments can be made with a minimum of 
friction and foreclosure. 

There is urgent need of the formulation of minimum safety re- 
quirements for long-term obligations. We do not allow theaters to 
be built or vessels to be launched which do not protect those who 
use them against danger. Why should we permit debts to be in- 
curred that threaten the economic life of debtor and creditor alike? 
We cannot trust to private initiative in the enforcement of safety 
standards for debts any more than we do for buildings or ships. 
They must be framed and administered by the government, backed 
by the full police power of the sovereign state. 

The same debt agencies which are needed to help adjust past 
‘debts should be clothed with far greater authority over the assump- 
tion of future obligations. Every new issue of corporate or mortgage 
bonds, at the least, and also possibly individual real-estate mort- 
gage loans, should be subject to complete publicity and, ultimately, 
to strict control. 

Long-term debts should not be permitted which do not fulfill the 
minimum requirements of safety—requirements based on the life 
of the property which secures the debt, on the present assets and 
future earnings of the borrower and on the probable down-swings 
of the business cycle. As soon as suitable government agencies have 
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No more 
Rune BACK THE }epora 


We've abolished the restaurant check room tip 
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AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


% Think of it! No more tips to check room attendants at our public 
restaurants. We’ve banned these gratuities...for once and for all. 

This check room toll-taking has been part and parcel of hotel 
usage for decades past. It has a/ways annoyed us. We have felt that 
it was an imposition on our dining room patrons z and have continually 
tried to limit it. Now in Statler Hotels it’s over... finished. Atten- 
dants at the check rooms of our public restaurants aD not expect . 
and cannot accept...a tip. We know you will approve...and 
applaud... this reform and cooperate with us in making it Afeily 
effective. 

These hotels have always tried to smooth the hotel patron’s way. 
They were the frst to bar gratuity-soliciting attendants in wash- 
rooms, the first to reduce news stand and cigar stand prices to street 
store scales. They were the first to introduce most of the features of 
the modern hotel. 

You remember, of course... that it was the Statler Hotels that 
pioneered practically all the conveniences and comforts you demand 
today...a private bath with every room, free radio reception, 

, etc. The list of these Statler innovations is long... and is con- 
stantly being added to, as our spirit of service marches on. 


HOTELS STATLER 


Boston . Buffalo . Cleveland . Detroit » St. Louis 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 


the necessary practical knowledge for effective regulation it shoul¢ 
be vigorously enforced. 

The record of the past four years has proved beyond cavil that 
long-term debts are intimately ‘affected with the public interest.” 
We need no further demonstration of the social as well as the 
economic evils which flow from the unwise investment of our say- 
ings—which is only another way of saying from ill-considered long- 
term borrowing. For their own self-protection the people of the 
United States must assume collective control over the disposition 
of their savings. The only agency that can perform this function is 
the government. 


CANADIAN LIQUOR CONTROL | 
(Continued from page 317) 


those persons who are closest to the point where the local plan 
impinges on the mass-citizen are in the most embarrassing possible 
position when it comes to giving testimony of their observation 
and experience. ‘““We have to observe,” said one of these in 
Toronto, “that the part played by alcohol in causing poverty and 
the need of help is becoming greater than under the period of 


prohibition which ended in ’27.”’ 


If that is true in Ontario, it must be vastly truer in Quebec, 
yet: “A few years ago we were spanked”—-so ran not the exact 
words but the general tenor of the testimony of the executives of 
Montreal’s social organizations, “‘spanked for giving facts about 
the social costs of liquor. Today, in spite of the fact that our case 
records show few cases of alcoholism, we nevertheless feel sure that 
worker-group expenditures for beer, wines and especially whiskey 
blanc contribute heavily to our- burdens. We’d rather not say 
exactly, except that we had hoped you in the States would try 
prohibition for a generation; also that if somebody would only 
find a way to make prohibition genuinely prohibit, we here would 
all be delighted to cast for it a cool million votes.” 

The very real difficulty in both cities is that such organizations 
are quite likely to be headed by the city’s most distinguished lay- 
men who are either directly or indirectly dependent on brewing 
and distilling profits. Under such circumstances all talk of tem- 
perance—meaning smaller profits and higher taxes—is likely to 
represent little less than a mean and unpatriotic disposition. 
Even the churches are prevented from anything like unity on the 
desirability of temperance education. In Toronto your neighbor 
in the next pew may take your enthusiasm for it as a slap at his 
beloved Conservative Party and its favorite child, the present 
liquor plan. In Montreal you, as a pastor or a college professor, 
may protest against a move to locate one of those abominable 
cafés within less than legal distance from your church or campus. 
But if you do, there’s a fair chance that the commissioner will be a 
member of your church or of your board of trustees and will reply 
that, after all, he’s paid by the taxpayers to promote the sale of 
light wines and beers. So while in Ontario certain prohibition 
societies keep fighting with the help of certain churches not so much 
for prohibition as against the Quebec-ifying of the Ontario plan, 
any temperance effort in Montreal, outside that of the Catholic 
Order of St. Frances, so lacks public esteem that certain citizens 
practically refused to talk with me even though they were secretly 
contributing to local anti-alcohol societies. At the same time the 
attitude at the other end of society is likely to be merely that control 
represents ‘‘Nothing but class legislation! Anything like good 
liquor is too expensive for anybody but aristocrats.” 

Yet it would look as though neither the all-round results in 
Montreal and Toronto nor in Canada as a whole (of the eight 
control plans outside prohibition in Prince Edward’s Island, all 
but Quebec and New Brunswick require individual permits) 
warrant what appears a general closing of the debate. Among the 
Dominion’s nine million citizens the governments do a total 
annual business under normal, pre-depression conditions of 
$193,000,000 and secure a profit amounting to roughly one seventh 
of their governmental income. (The Quebec board makes the 
point that its plan has made liquor seven times as profitable as 
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under war-time prohibition.) At the same time the Dominion’s 
period of ‘‘control’”’ has seen such increases as these: 108 percent in 
the per capita consuniption of spirits in five years, 50 percent per 
capita increase in that of malt liquors in seven years, and 346 
percent per capita increase in that of wines in nine years. 

As a further result it comes about that of all the net alcohol 
absorbed by the population during the year, 29 percent was in the 
form of whiskey, 1734 percent in the form of wine, and 53 percent 
in the form of beer. (A portentous figure this last, in view of the 
claim that over 80 percent of our own pre-war liquor traffic 
represented beer.) 

Plainly enough those Montreal quarts do count up enough to 
represent a “‘kick.”’ Plainly enough, too, the figures do support the 
arguments of the critics to the effect that, beyond all question, 
governmental control serves to give to all kinds of drinking an 
enormously higher status and recognition—to make it more the 
accepted vogue—than ever known before, a change viewed with 
miuch concern of course by organizations in touch with the 
country’s youth. ; 


O my days and nights in Montreal and Toronto sent me back 
a-pondering such high-spot impressions as these: 


I. So far as its help to us in the States, Montreal is out. It’s too 
‘}\vet and, yes, too wicked—at least too openly and too beer-winely, 
wicked: also too unlike us with its 85 percent French-speaking 


Il. By the same token, Toronto is all but out for the opposite 
‘reason. Its people are much more homogeneous, more Protestant, 
|} church-going, orderly and law-abiding than we. The permit system 
which they appear to accept would certainly raise here a large 
howl of “personal liberty.” 


III. In terms of our hopes for a control which would lessen 
alcoholic consumption, Canada, the figures being what they are, 
has hardly “‘solved the liquor problem.” 


TV, Much of what success Canada has achieved is unquestion- 
ably due to two outstanding features. First, the extraordinarily high 
type of citizen chosen as commissioner. (Some impute Montreal’s 
selling” to its “politician”? commissioners and Toronto’s “‘control”’ 
} to its “‘civilian’’ board.) Second, enforcement by local judges not 
elected but appointed for life. (“‘If His Honor here gets to playing 
favorites, he’s likely to be moved away.’’) Similar control attempted 
in the United States could hardly hope, for many years if ever, to 
gain the help of either of these advantages. 


Y. As long as the government endeavors to levy heavy taxes or 
make large profits from the traffic, the bootlegger is furnished his 
Opportunity and the government its everlasting job of chasing him. 
Even with the help of a public opinion made favorable by those 
same profits, this chase is evidently extremely difficult, as witness 
the 5000 gallons weekly of illicit spirits reported to get past all 
obstructions in the Montreal district. 


VI. Any attempt at government control should not fail to favor 
the free discussion of results by forbidding all advertising of liquor; 
all the more so in any country where the government takes over 
radio. 

VII. The white-collars of Montreal and Toronto appear, in ex- 
actly the same manner as here at home, to know little or nothing 
of the impact of the liquor problem upon the workers and instead 
to base their attitude upon the experience of themselves and their 
Own social group. So it would seem, in the case of a similar control 
_ here in the States, that it is highly important for some group to take 
seriously the responsibility of keeping open the public discussion of 
actual, current results, social as well as fiscal. Such a group should 
have close contact with the resultant experience of the greatest 
number of citizens. 


If that is true, then our failure to get, by return wire, the details 
of the “Canadian Plan” will not only give our forty-eight states 
the difficult job of starting on the long, hard road of trial and error, 
it will put the chief responsibility for reporting errors and suc- 
cesses largely upon the shoulders of those citizens who have the 
best opportunity for dispassionately checking the resultant, over-all 
experience. That looks like one more side-line job for the social 
worker! 


some daylight saving 


DS 
for Mrs. Torkowitz 


Up before the sun, Mrs. Torkowitz begins her daily grind 
of housework. Long after dark, she’s still at it. 

Quicker, easier methods of getting her work done will 
save some daylight for Mrs. Torkowitz. And save some 
energy, too—to help her attain better living conlitions. 


One quicker, easier method that even the Torkowitz 
purse can afford is Fels-Naptha Soap. Fels-Naptha gives 
extra help with every soap-and-water task. Good golden 
soap and plenty of grease-dissolving naptha, working to- 
gether to loosen stubborn grime. Extra help to do away 
with hard rubbing. To get things nicely clean—even in 
cool water. It’s well worth telling this to Mrs. Torkowitz. 


Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


FELS-NAPTHA 


“Modern Home Equipment’ 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 


pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS STILL HERE! ergo es tecteoes 
daily from our FREE CATALOG. One is waiting for you. Postcard will do. 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Desk 20, Catalog Dept., Girard, Kansas 


A Famous Employment Expert tells How to 
Choose and.Ootain a Good Position 


THE GIRL 7, JOB 


By ESTHER EBERSTADT BROOKE 


The author of this highly practical handbook is manager of one of the 
leading employment agencies in New York City; known and trusted by 
hundreds of business‘ firms in that city. Out of her rich personal expe- 


rience she has written this guide to the right career and the right 
technique for getting the job. $1.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, N. Y. 


We assist in preparing special articles, Papers, speeches , 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
: BuREAU, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRAVELER'S 


NOTEBOOK 


TRAVEL IN THE 
SOVIET 
UNION orrers 


1. New life in a changed social and economic 
society about which the whole world is talking — 
collective farms, planned industry, communal life, 
Soviet culture and education. 


2. New scenic vistas in a vast land off the beaten 
travel track — stately Leningrad; Moscow, the 
throbbing hub of a planned economy; the Caucasus, 
highest mountains in Europe; Cruising the Volga; 
Colorful Ukraine; Crimea, the pearl of the Black Sea. 


3. Amazingly low rates for 15 standard itineraries 
of from 5 to 31 days; or, if you prefer, select your 
own itinerary. — 


4. All-inclusive service — hotels, meals, guide- 
interpreters, transportation and sightseeing in the 
Soviet Union, Soviet visa; all under the auspices of 
one organization. ° 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET E6 


INTOURIST, inc. 


U.S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau 
of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 
er Offices in Boston and Chicago. Or see your 
¢‘.. own travel agent. 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


All or part by organizing and acting as ship hostess. Liberal 
commissions. Best selling tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 


200 tours to choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean Cruise $365. 
Around the World $595. 


B.F. ALLEN » 154 Boylston Street * Boston, Massachusetts 


FARM SUMMER FOR BOYS 


Farm Summer for Boys 12 and under. 500-acres woods, brooks, meadows, orchard, 

swimming pool, on mountainside 4 mile from highway; cows, chickens, vegetables. 

$25 per week; $100 per month. Also few boys school year ’33-’34. Cornelia Stratton 

Parker and Sons Carleton, Harvard '30; James, Wis. ex-’32; and June, Smith 36. 
Swiss Meadows, Williamstown, Mass. 


RESORTS & REAL ESTATE 


SWISS MEADOWS. Spend the week-end or longer in 200-year-old beamed and 
paneled farmhouse overlooking Berkshire hills and valleys. Fruit blossoms, lilacs, 
brooks, woods, meadows. 


Cornelia Stratton Parker, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


FOR SALE — Thurston owned, old-fashioned bungalow, 5 rooms, flush 
closet on first floor, excellent condition, good cellar, electric lights, 2 fire- 
places; corner lot 40 x 195 ft., fruit trees, flowering shrubs. $3200, easy 
terms; also sea view lots and house on Bearskin Neck; waterfront camps to 
let during Spring, $10, $15, $25 week-end. HELEN L. THURSTON, 20 
Pleasant St.; tel. 534 Rockport. 


Scilly 


OUTHWEST of Penzance some twenty-five miles, lies Scill 

England’s lovely islands off the Cornish coast. There are for 

of them, though only five are inhabited; but they offer the visit 

all the comforts of home. Scilly is a haven of flowers and birds. . 

the height of the season as many as a million and a half daffod 

are picked in a day, and a single shipload may total forty-five toz 
Think of it, a place where flowers are a flourishing industry. 


Trips 

RITE to the American Forestry Association (1727 K Stree 
N.W., Washington, D. C.) for details of several trail ride 
of the national forests trips in Montana during July and August 
Mrs. Ivah E. Deering is heading up a tour through centr 
Europe and the British Isles, focusing on creative education — 
school and home, which will include attendance at the conferen 
of the World Federation of Education Associations in Dubl. 

(The Open Road, 56 W. 45 Street, N. Y. C.). 


Judge Florence Allen will be in charge of one of the roun 
tables at the eighth seminar in Mexico of the Committee on Cu 
tural Relations with Latin America (112 E. 19 Street, N. Y. C. 


Dr. Goodwin Watson of Columbia University has worked o1 
five psychology study-travel courses, most of which include tl 
Psycho-Technical Congress in Vienna, for the American Peopl 
College in Europe (55 W. 42 Street, N. Y. C.). 


Philip L. Boardman (Country Day School, Seven Mile Roa 
West, Detroit), general secretary of the American Institute 
Montpellier, will take a group over for residence, study and trav 
in France from July 15 to September 27—at a very low rate. 


The International Student Service (140 Nassau Street, Ne 
York) offers help on how to travel, study, canoe, camp, hike » 
Europe with Europeans. 


The Women Students’ Christian Federation is planning a cor 
bination conference and camp holiday in Austria in August. Wri 
Miss Leslie Blanchard, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Miscellany 


HE Institute of International Education (2 W. 45 Stree 

N. Y. C.) will send information on summer courses in Europe- 
ranging over music in Vienna; orchestra conducting near Salzbur; 
the Italian language, literature, history and art in Perugia; ditt 
for Denmark, France and England—plus dramatic production an 
physical education in the latter; an institute on world affair 
through the Mondsee International Foundation, with Dean Roscc 
Pound and Paul Monroe on the faculty, in Mondsee (near Sal: 
burg) and many more. 


Also The World Peace Foundation (45 Mt. Vernon Street, Bostor 
has brought out a new edition of Holiday Courses in Europe, whic 
covers 155 courses in sixteen countries (price 50 cents). 


The best guidebook, to.the knowledge of ye Traveler’s Not 
book, who has used it with great satisfaction, is the Hand-M: 
Down—there is a 1933 edition—issued by the Holland Americ 
Line (29 Broadway, New York City, price $2). Not only does 
give essential data as to places to stay, eat, and see, indicating co 
and quality; but gives it briefly and with delicious humor. It is 
compilation of the first-hand comeback of student travelers. 


The City of Hull will commemorate the centenary of the deat 
of William Wilberforce and the abolition of slavery in the Britis 
Dominions during the week of July 23. Pageant plays, pilgrimage 
to Wilberforce House and other activities are slated to recall h 
lifelong struggle to free the slaves in both the Empire and Americz 
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The Anglo-Palestine Exhibition at Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London (June 7-17) will contain, among other things, a valuable 
collection of historical records and relics revealing the vicissitudes 
through which Palestine has passed. Also an industrial section pre- 
| senting everything of a distinctive character grown or manu- 
factured there. And in addition to a display of the work of Palestine 
artists, native craftsmen will engage in a wide range of handicrafts, 
| boasting many objects of great decorative beauty. (Travel and 
Industrial Development Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 

295 Madison Avenue, New York City). 


World’s Fair 

HIS is the year to go to Chicago, where, from June to Novem- 

ber, a century of progress will be unfolded. The scope of this 
international exposition is such as to engage most every interest. 
The development and influence of art, science, industry, in this 
and other countries, will be on parade. The story of social science 
will be told through a combination of outdoor and indoor exhibits 
tracing the life of man from earliest times down to the complex 
civilization of today. Educational exhibits will be balanced by wide 
and varied entertainment—the sports program sounds especially 


promising. Newcomers to Chicago will want to remember some of |- 


its permanent features, namely, the Adler Planetarium, Chicago 
Art Institute, Field Museum of Natural History, Shedd Aquarium, 
and the Museum of Science and Industry, founded by Julius 
Rosenwald. 


Conferences 


JUNE 
2-12 International Federation of Camping Clubs, Hampton 
Court Park, England 
5— 9 International Building Congress, London 
8-11 National Federation of Settlements, Detroit 
9-16 International Society of Contemporary Music, Amsterdam 
11-17 National Conference of Social Work, Detroit 
12-17 American Medical Association, Milwaukee 
12-24 International Chess Congress, Folkstone, England 
12- (July 19) Institute of World Affairs, University of Denver 
26-30 National Tuberculosis Association, Toronto 
26-30 American Home Economics Association, Milwaukee 
26- (July 4) International Council of Women, Stockholm 
26- (July 10) International Power Congress, Stockholm 
27- (July 1) Association for Childhood Education, Denver 
28- (July 3) International Hospital Congress, Knocke-sur-Mer, 
Belgium 


JULY 
1— 7 National Education Association, Chicago 
5- 7 Sixth English-Speaking Conference on Maternity and Child 
Welfare, London 
5- 9 International Union of the Protection of Childhood, Paris 
10-15 International Council of Nurses, Paris—where the question 
of establishing a Florence Nightingale International Founda- 
tion will be discussed 
20-22 International Congress of Pediatrics, London 
22-29 International Geological Congress, Washington, D. C. 
29— (Aug. 4) World Federation of Education Associations, 
Dublin 


AUGUST 
7-8 International Scout Conference, Godollo, Hungary 
14-28 Institute of Pacific Relations, Banff, Canada 
18-28 International Golf Matches, Bastad, Sweden 
21 International Congress of History of Sciences and Medi- 
cines, Warsaw 
21-28 International Congress of Historians, Warsaw 


SEPTEMBER 
3-10 Psycho-Technical Congress, Vienna 


OCTOBER 
16-23 International Congress of Sociology, Geneva 


the indescribable splen- 
dour ah an Adizondack 


June at a most modern 
and complete adult camp. 
LOW JUNE RATES 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Lena Barish > Sam Garlen 


11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. CH. 4-1345 
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MANSION 


WARRENSBURG NY: 


H, DIRECTS the movements of the fleet — 
and the fleet movement of service at The Willard 


atifies the guest who is accustomed to command. 

or your Washington stay, convenient location and 
prestige go in hand with economy at The Willard — 
“The Residence of Presidents.” 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Moderate Prices in Main Dining Room — 
Popular Priced Coffee Shop 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Rates 
Ne 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervitite, Managing Director 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Serbice Administration 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 19-July 21 
Second Term, July 24-Aug. 25 


Academic Year, 1933-34 


Autumn Quarter, Oct. 2-Dec. 22 
Winter Quarter, Jan. 2—-Mar. 23 
Spring Quarter, Apr. 2-June 13 


Courses leading to the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted 
as candidates for the A.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


N cea University 
College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1933-1934 


Professional Training for Social 
Service Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work: Domestic Dis- 
cord Problems, Personality Prob- 
lems in Family Case Work 


Write for further information and special bulletins 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Summer Quarter — Term B 
July 21 — August 31 
1933 


Mite social problems, recording, psy- 

cho-pathology, migrant families, case 
work analysis and method, the family, and 
social philosophy, are subjects to be discussed in 
courses offered during the second session of the 
summer quarter. An institute in public welfare 
will be held from August 1-25. 


Further details and application 
blanks will be mailed 


upon request 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East 22nd Street, New York 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL for 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Class room experience alternating with 
studio and seminar courses 


Early applications advised for one year 
course beginning October 1933 


69 Bank Street New York City 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


1 FORKUNION 


ACADEMY 


An Honor Christian School with the highest 
academic rating. Junior School from six years, 
Housemother. Separate building. Upper School 
prepares for university or business. ROTC. 
Every modern equipment. Catalogue, Dr. J. J 


Wicker. Box 100, Fork Union, Virginia. 


WILL OW Freedom to pioneer on a 200 acre fan 


for 25 boys and girls, 7 to 15 years. Farm 
B RO O K  6eaanimals, gardening, Dam building, Music, 


Art, Swimming, Hiking, Community Life. 
Summer School Modern Sanitation, $135 nine weeks. 


Nellie M. Seeds, Ph.D. Stanfordville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
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PREPARATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


IN APPROVED SCHOOLS 


Ra positions of responsibility and leader- 

ship in the various fields of social work 
special preparation is essential. The Ameri- 
ean Association of Schools of Professional 
Social Work submits for your information 
and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which accredited courses in social 
work are given. Correspondence with indi- 
vidual schools is recommended. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, Atlanta 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Pa / 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social Economy 
and Social Research 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

School of Social Service Administration 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 811 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Sociology and Social Service 
GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 
71 West 47 Street, New York 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chicago 

Department of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social and Civic Work 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia 

Curriculum in Public Welfare 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

122 East 22 Street, New York 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus 

School of Social Administration 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 

SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Mass. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, New Orleans 

School of Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA ,Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 

Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland 

School of Applied-Social Sciences 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison 


Loyola University 
School of Social Work 


Chicago 


Professional courses for education and 
training for social work are offered, which, 
for graduate students, lead to the Master's 
degree. 

Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


SUMMER SESSION OPENS 
JUNE 26, 1933 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


OFFERS 


A A course of two summer sessions and one winter 
session leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Science. Opportunities for field experience during 
the winter session are available in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Greystone Park, Hartford, Howard, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, and Wor- 
cester. 


A A summer session of eight weeks for experienced 
social workers with courses in case work, govern- 
ment, medicine, psychology, social psychiatry, and 
sociology. 


A Seminars of two weeks each to a limited number 
of adequately prepared social workers: (1) In the 
application of mental hygiene to present day prob- 
lems in case work with families. (2) In the applica- 
tions of mental hygiene to personnel problems of 
administration and supervision in emergency relief 
agencies. (3) In “intensive attitude therapy.” 


COLLEGE HALL 8 NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 


five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKER WANTED 


WANTED: Expert, trained Case Work Supervisor for 
Family Work in well established, Private Agency. 
Must be College graduate; Episcopalian; experienced 
in case work; and cooperative. The conditions are 
absolute. Refer to Miss Ella F. Harris, Executive 
Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 311 S. Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HERE I AM 


Education, A.B.—B.D. Experience, 4 years 
social work boys’ organization. Enthusiasm: 


education and applied religion. 30. Married. 
Would like connection New York or vicinity. 
7139 SURVEY. 


CASEWORKER of mature years and experience 
would like field work with Settlement or Institution. 
7137 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER, man, broad experience, family, 
institutional, court and psychiatric casework, high 
standard agencies. University trained. 7133 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, capable, refined, educated, de- 
sires position as traveling companion or tutor. 
Experienced teacher. 7131 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: A position in Family or in Hospital Social 
Service by an experienced case worker. 7138 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER of general science and 
common branches (28), will undertake general educa- 
tion of one or more boys; or will lead adults in survey 
of sciences. 7140 SURVEY. 


OCTORS need trained 

secretaries and office assist- 
ants. You can get the special 
training required in the new 
book 


Te MEDICAL 
SECRETARY 


Partial contents: Office and 
Patient, Medical Correspond- 
ence, Bills, Reports, Termi- 
nology, Indexing, Filing, etc. 
C.0.D. or check with order $1.50 


MACMILLAN 


GO Fifth Ave. New York 


MAILING LISTS 


for your National Agency obtain- 
able at less expense from some of the 
32,000 wealthy, cultured New Eng- 
landers — painstakingly compiled by 
us, —than by trying to duplicate our 


i 
work. Rates reduced. Get the facts. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The World Crisis. Problems confronting you. 15 
Soe a Stephen Kisel, 610, 7 East 42nd 
St Nove 


Depression Reduction, The Sex Side of Life, An 
Explanation for Young People by Mary Ware 
Dennett. Single copy $.25 instead of $.35; 5 copies 
$1.00 instead of $1.67. 100 copies $15.00 instead of 
$20.00. Lower rates for larger quantities. Order from 
the author, 81 Singer Street, Astoria, Long 
Island, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


BOARD 


A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE. Bedford Lodge, 32 
Bedford Terrace, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Bessie E. Trow 
Mary Gove Smith 


HILLTOP FARM HOME, among the lakes, streams, 
mountains of New Hampshire, open to a small con- 
genial group seeking rest, good food and ample 
quarters. Bathrooms, electricity. Moderate rates. 
References exchanged. 


Address: EATON GRANGE, WARNER, N.) H. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, American Hebrew, social work training and 
experience, desires position institution, school or 
camp. Thorough knowledge dietetics, purchasing 
supplies, managing helpers. 7134 SurvEyY. 


WOMAN (Jewish) experienced immigrant education 
and physical welfare, desires position. 7135 SURVEY. 


YOUNG COLLEGE WOMAN, B.S., Case work 
training and experience, settlement house training, 
desires connection. Moderate salary, references. 7126 
SURVEY. 


IS THERE AN ORGANIZATION with an opening 
fora young man who has prepared himself for work in 
the social-religious field (A.B., B.D.)? Social work 
experience and executive ability. 7114 SuRvEy. 


WANTED: Graduate Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
wants position in Camp, School or any institution as 
hostess, housemother or housekeeper. Box 225, 


Montgomery, Alabama. 


5) 


Your Own Agency 


2 
( 
( 
( 
( 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. National. Non-profit 
making. 


Test oS nd age 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


New York 


GERTRUDE "Ro S DEEN, “tne. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st STREET, NEw YorkK 
Lexington 2-6677 


We are interested in placing those who have 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case work- 
ers, hospital social service workers, settlement 
directors; research, immigration, psychiatric, 
personnel workers and others. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATE 


5 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9655 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


OPPORTUNITY 


Midtown New York — 2 room apartment on East 
River, completely furnished. Kitchen. Ideal for two 
people. June to October. $50. Phone Algonquin 
4-7490, Extension 18. 


WANTED 
Survey Indexes from Volume I to Volume L 
S) 


112 E. 19 St. New York 


URVEY GRAPHIC 


Something New— 


New Noiseless Typing made available to all business 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 


light,;compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 
highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of 
stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 


112 East 19th Street 
Phone: Algonquin 4-7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


New York, N. Y. 


CURIOUS 


THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept. G.S. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOOKS 


Send for free catalogue 
of Privately Prifited 


BOOKS 


Limited Editions 
Unexpurgated Items 
Illustrated 


Batre Tole 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRaPHIc) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUN ue Y 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin. Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New Mork: 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, DEG; 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DIRECTORY RATES 
Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


Graphic and| 28c per (actual) 
Midmonthly line 


(24 insertions a year) 


Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
euice (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 
RATES: — 75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions 


? 
Is your 
organization 
listed in 
the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not — 
why not? 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 "N. 
High ‘Ste Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S. Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 

W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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Index to Advertisers 


June 1, 1933 


GENERAL 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Fels & Company 

Lewis & Conger 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


RemingtonsRand Dy pewritersiye cicls aisles saiscis sce ails ele mreleate 


HOTELS, TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


Green Mansions 

Hotels Statler 

Intourist, Inc. 

Pocono Study Tours, Inc 

Swiss Meadows 

Helen L. Thurston, Rockport, Mass 
The Willard Hotel 


EDUCATIONAL 


American Ass'n of Schools of Professional Social Work 
Author's Research Bureau 

Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
Cooperative School for Student Teachers 

Fork Union Military Academy 

Loyola University School of Social Work 

New York School of Social Work 

Northwestern University, College of Liberal Arts 
Smith College School for Social Work 

University of Chicago, School of Social Service Admin 


Willow Brook Summer School 


PUBLISHERS 


Appleton & Company 

Columbia University Press 

The Falstaff Press 
Haldeman-Julius Company 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Macmillan Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
Modern Psychologist 

Smith & Haas, Inc. 


Social Agencies 


CLASSIFIED 


Situations and Workers Wanted 


Employment Agencies 
Joint Vocational Service, Inc 
Gertrude R. Stein, Inc. 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
. Quick Service Letter Co., Inc 

Bedford Lodge 

Eaton Grange 

Pamphlets and Periodicals 

Mailing Lists 

Macmillan Company 
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NOW TRY THIS ON YOUR ARMAMENTS 
(Continued from page 326) 


there must be a long struggle, against all the active forces cc 
cerned in the drug-traffic and the dull passive ones of inertia, lo 
jealousy, congenital resistance to anything suggesting federal cc 
trol over state enforcement. Substantial progress has been ma 
nevertheless. California leads, in the fact that her own law conta’ 
practically all of the essentials of the proposed uniform act, p! 
even stricter measures to suppress illicit traffic. New York, Pen 
sylvania, Michigan, Illinois and Nevada have enacted either t 
uniform act as now perfected, or earlier drafts little’ differi 
But Indiana, whose record in respect of narcotics is a sad one, r 
only butchered the act, eliminating some thirteen of the m 
important sections, but what is infinitely worse, provided that ev 
as enacted it should not repeal or amehd any existing law; thereby p 
petuating all the old defects and creating new confusion in a 
ministration and enforcement by the courts. Other states show t 
proposed legislation hard aground upon indifference and genet 
public ignorance. However, as has been said often enough in co 
nection with the financial and industrial depression, “when you’ 
flat on your back on the cellar floor, the only way you can look 
up; and as regards our inter- and intra-state legislation abo 
narcotics the only possible course is forward. Even Indiana has hi 
to take steps in that direction. Inch by inch we shall gain. 

The United States is fortunate in having as commissioner 
narcotics at Washington so well-informed, honest and vigoro 
aman as H. J. Anslinger. It is to be hoped that the new administr 
tion at Washington will allow nothing to interfere with his retenti 
in office, or with the continuance of that bureau in the treasu 
department. To change that picture in any respect would be 
disorganize and retard a highly efficient and deeply devot 
administration. We cannot afford to lose an inch of ground in tl 
business. It is to Mr. Anslinger that we largely owe the leadersh 
in pushing the proposed Uniform Narcotics Act. 


N tackling now the problem of controlling and eventually su 
pressing the production of raw materials, opium in particulz 
we turn to the Far East, and confront the chaos in China, tl 
system of government monopolies, entrenched in vast revenue 
and the general indifference of the western nations as to what m: 
be happening to our brethren, brown, yellow, black and all tl 
rest of the color-spectrum of:skin-pigments. Still prevails widely tl 
absurd and baseless idea that these vast populations differ in son 
mysterious way in tolerance of drug-addiction; that in India opiu: 
is a valuable household remedy, even necessary for infants to s< 
nothing of cows and elephants; that Chinese labor requires it fi 
happiness and efficiency; that the Indians of the South America 
Andes and Argentina “‘must” have their coca-leaf to chew. Tl 
political chaos in China immensely complicates the task. Sti 
further to confuse the issue is the controversy among the grou] 
interested in this warfare as to methods. As in the matter of prohib 
tion of alcohol, there is the diametrical conflict between the hui 
dred-per-centers who stand upon what they regard as “principle 
and will hear of nothing but flat prohibition, and the pragmatis 
who see immediate amelioration in some form of governmer 
monopoly with the revenues devoted to education and progressiy 
restriction. I do not pretend to know the answer. But one thing 
certain: while the army of defense quarrels within itself over “prit 
ciple” and method, the enemy moves steadily forward. In earlic 
writings on this subject I long ago stated the position, and it hz 
not changed: while the various groups quarrel and suspect eac 
other, instead of finding common ground and fighting togethe 
upon that, ‘‘the old enemy . . . directed by the most competer 
organizing brains in the world, united by the powerful motive « 
greed and aided by discord in the defense, is beating us in detai 
and upon all the fronts.” 
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Your entire weight is shifted from one 
foot to the other more than 2000 times 
in a mile walk. Each time your foot hits 
the ground, the ground hits back. 


(D GREAT deal of excruciating pain in the 
feet or elsewhere in the body, caused 
by weakened or broken down arches, can 
be relieved or completely removed. When 
the three main causes of foot trouble—mis- 
use, abuse and disuse—are generally under- 
~ stood, a great deal more pain will be avoided. 


If you walk with your toes pointed out in- 
stead of straight ahead you put a severe 
strain on your arches. Overstrained, they 
are likely to sagior flatten. Bones may be 
forced out of place, pinching and torturing 
sensitive nerves. 


All too often these tortured nerves com- 
municate their distress to nerve centers far 
removed from the feet. Leg aches, head- 
aches, backaches and many other aches are 
penalties which follow the misuse of a 
hard-working foot. 


Abused, either by being cramped in a shoe 
which does not permit the toes to lie flat, 
or sprawled in an ill fitting shoe, no foot can 
support and move its, burden comfortably 
and easily. Shoes should have a straight 
inner edge. They should fit snugly under 
the long arch and at the heel. 
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Examine your shoes to make certain that 
the sole, under the ball of your foot, does 
not round down in the center or bend up at 
the sides. If it does, every step you take 
tends to flatten the short arch across the 
ball of the foot. Then the needless pain. 


' Disuse is the third crime committed against 


feet which should be able to give willing 
and uncomplaining service. A foot which 
has little to do besides carrying its burden 
from bedroom to dining-room and from 
there to an automobile or other conveyance, 
loses its muscular strength, becomes almost 
an invalid foot through feebleness. 


But when muscles and ligaments have lost 
their strength or arches have become weak- 
ened, the services of a competent foot spe- 
cialist may be needed. He may, by proper 
treatment, or by prescribing corrective foot 
exercises or scientifically constructed shoes, 
restore your foot to usefulness. 


A booklet “Standing Up to Life’ which 
tells how to overcome many foot ailments 
by means of intelligent foot exercises will 
be mailed free upon request. Address Book- 
let Department 6-84. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 M.L.1. co, 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT a 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H 
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Your vacation 
this summer 


The Seminar | 


in Mexico 
July 8-28, 1933 


You have been thinking about going to Mexico. It is more interest 
ing today than it will be when tourists throng the thoroughfares. Now, Mexico holds all the charm 
of relatively untouched Indian culture. Fiestas, markets and communal villages belong to an ok 
world tradition. 


IR SPITE of obstinate resistance to currents of the outer world 
Mexico moves forward with vigorous, social experimentation. Schools revitalize the country side 
Artists establish new techniques, Agratian programs and labor codes point the way. Old and nev 
are fused into a nation in the nek : 


h 


Tue Seminar is an introduction to Mexico. Membership is open t 
thoughtful men and women who are anxious to know what lies beneath the surface. The progran 
combines advantages available only within an organized group and also latitude for individual interests 


SESSIONS will be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City. Lecture: 
and round table discussions on arts and crafts, archaeology, literature, history, economics, socia 
trends and international relations. Field trips to Tasco, Puebla, Cholula, Xochimilco and San Juat 
Teotihuacan. Trips further afield scheduled in August. 


COSTS ARE LOW. THERE IS. A WIDE CHOICE OF TRAVEL ROUTES 


From New York, via steamer, July 5-August 8 . . : $335.00 
From Chicago, via rail, July 5-July 31........... $298.55 
From Los Angeles, via rail, July 3-August 2...... $301.50 


Descriptive booklet of further information on program, trips and travel arrangements sent on request | 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, Inc. 


JOHN DEWEY, Honorary Chairman _ STUART CHASE, Chairman Husert C. HERRING, Director 


Room 1300 + = 112 East 19th Street + New York, N. ‘— 


